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A MAN OF THE HOUR 


Elsewhere in this issue of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, appears a timely 
article upon ‘‘ New Hampshire’s Con- 
tribution to Naval Warfare,’ from 
the pen of Col. John H. Bartlett of 
Portsmouth—timely because of the 
fact that shipbuilding, is one of the 
great industries upon which the Na- 
tion must depend, not only for suc- 
cess in the great war in which it is 
engaged with the liberty-loving na- 
tions of Europe for the suppression of 
German Caesarism, but for its pros- 
perity and progress in the days after 
the war when its commercial interests 
will be of predominating importance. 

It is but fair to say that the 
GRANITE Monruatcty is glad indeed to 
be able to present an article upon this 
subject, at this time, from the pen of 
one who holds so prominent a posi- 
tion in the public eye in New Hamp- 
shire, as does Colonel Bartlett. 
Many men of the State have given 
much time and effort to the work of 
arousing the patriotic spirit of its 
people, and inspiring a thorough real- 
ization of the great crisis in the world’s 
history now facing our own and all 
other civilized peoples. Governor 
Keyes has done his full duty in this 
regard, and the active members of the 
Public Safety and National Defense 
organizations, the Food and Fuel 
Administrations, and other organized 
agencies, have been actively and ef- 
fectively at work in their different 
spheres to bring New Hampshire into 
the front line among the States of the 
Union in the proper preparation for, 


and the efficient conduct of, the great 
war, so far as American participation 
therein is concerned; and it is safe to 
say, in view of what the State has al- 
ready accomplished, the spirit of 
service and sacrifice which its people 
generally have exhibited, and the 
splendid record which the gallant 
young soldiers of the Granite State 
are already making on the battle-front 
in Europe, that their efforts have not 
been in vain. 

We believe it is not over-stating the 
case, however, when we say that no 
man in New Hampshire has been 
heard so generally, and none to better 
effect, in public addresses throughout 
the State for the past year, along 
patriotic lines, arousing the people to 
the exigencies of the situation they are 
facing, as has Col. John H. Bartlett of 
Portsmouth. 

Colonel Bartlett has devoted his 
time and abilities unsparingly for 
many months to public speaking along 
this line. He has been heard on anni- 
versary occasions, before woman’s 
clubs, Grange meetings, board of trade 
gatherings and church organizations, 
day and night, in all sections of the 
State; he has been speaking to the 
people—men and women, old and 
young—impressing upon all the mag- 
nitude of the great work to be done to 
suppress the monster of “‘ Kaiserism”’ 
and make the world safe for liberty, 
democracy and humanity, and inspir- 
ing all to do their full share of that 
work, for all of which he is entitled 
to the grateful thanks of the people. 








Wilton, N. H. 
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HER BOY 
By E. R. Sheldrick 


A warm soft roll of sweetness, 
A rosy, dimpled face, 

A thing to love and cuddle, 
A baby’s dainty grace— 


A naughty, meddling darling, 
In mischief all day long, 
Two sleepy ears that listen 
To Mother’s ‘‘bye low”’ song— 


A heap of toys on the door-step, 
Cut fingers and bumped head, 

A good-night kiss for Mother, 
Two prayers beside the bed— 


A thousand vague ambitions, 
A wond’rous appetite; 
Rents and holes by dozens 
For Mother to mend at night— 


A pile of books on the table, 
A shrilly whistled call, 

Lessons and chores forgotten, 
A noisy game of ball. 


A manly arm to lean on, 

A heart by strength made kind, 
And eyes where honor glistens, 

A firm courageous mind— 


The voice of a stricken country, 
A nation’s cry of need; 

A prompt and willing offer 
That urgent call to heed. 


A strong handclasp at parting, 
A kiss and fond good-bye, 

Great gray ships weigh anchor, 
And fade ’twixt sea and sky— 


At last a fatal letter, 
A proud but broken heart, 
The mother’s compensation— 
Her boy has done his part! 




















FRANCES PARKINSON 


An Appreciation of a New Hampshire Girl by her 
Grand-Daughter 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


“William Parkinson, and his young 
wife, Esther Woods, emigrated from 
Scotland, and settled in Londonderry, 
Ireland, about 1739. In that city 
their eldest son, Henry, was born in 
1741. In 1744 they came to this 
country, and settled with their Scotch 
kindred in Londonderry, New Hamp- 
shire, where five daughters and five 
more sons were added to them. ”’ 

This information, gathered from 
Cochran’s History of Francestown, is 
the first we have of the Parkinson 
family in America. William and 
Esther were not among the famous 
‘‘original settlers’? of Londonderry, 
and we have no ground for belief that 
they distinguished themselves in any 
way after they arrived. But the 
succeeding generations showed such 
remarkable qualities—such persist- 
ence and courage, such a thirst for 
knowledge, and such high and un- 
shaken ideals, that we cannot help 
believing that the humble founders 
of the family must in some way have 
inspired and encouraged these prin- 
ciples. Two of the six sons mentioned 
went to college; five of them were 
soldiers in the Revolution; and the 
eldest, Henry, had quite a remarkable 
career. In 1764 he graduated from 
Nassau Hall (now Princeton Uni- 
versity) and remained there as a 
teacher for some years afterwards. 
His parents had destined him for the 
Presbyterian ministry, but he was not 
able to accept the doctrine of “‘elec- 
tion.”” He must, indeed, have had 
ample opportunity for religious dis- 
cussion, for Theodore Romeyn, the 
founder of Union College, and 
Jonathan Edwards were among his 
classmates and intimate friends. 
Before the Revolution broke out he 


had returned to Londonderry, and at 
the time of the Lexington Alarm he 
promptly enlisted as a private in the 
First New Hampshire Regiment, com- 
manded by John Stark. His promo- 
tion was equally prompt for on July 
4, 1775, he became quartermaster of 
the regiment, and on January 1, 1776, 
lieutenant and quartermaster of the 
Fifth Continental Line. He served 
at Bunker Hill, Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point, and Trenton, resigning his 
commission in 1777 on account of ill- 
health. In 1778 he married Janet 
McCurdy of Londonderry, purchased 
land in Francestown, and “took her 
home to dwell.’”’ In Francestown he 
served as town clerk, as justice of 
peace, and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; and moving, 
later on, first to Concord and then to 
Canterbury, he established a famous 
boys’ school, and taught until the 
time of his death in 1820, preparing 
many young men, among them, 
Daniel Webster, for college. 

“Treland gave me birth; America 
nourished me; Nassau Hall educated 
me; I have fought, I have taught, 
with my hands I have labored.”’ So 
reads (in Latin) the quaint inscription 
on Henry Parkinson’s tombstone in 
the quiet cemetery at Canterbury 
Center; and it is because his capacity 
for doing well all these things seems 
to have been passed down to his 
descendants, that I have felt it permis- 
sible to sketch his life so fully before 
attempting to describe that of his 
granddaughter, Frances. 

Robert, the eldest son of Henry and 
Janet Parkinson, was educated by 
his father, and we read that he was 
a ‘“‘great reader, a teacher in early 
life, a scholarly and capable man’’; 
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but it is his ski!l and courage in 
“laboring with his hands” that most 
commends him to us. Employed by 
Colonel Timothy Dix to build a road 
through Dixville Notch, then an 


unbroken wilderness, Robert bought 
a tract of land in East Columbia, 
hewed logs for a cabin, cleared the 
ground for grain, and, after living 
there nearly a year alone, married 
Elizabeth Kelso of New Boston, and 
In her he 


brought her there to live. 
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It was, then, in this little log cabin 
in Columbia that my grandmother 
was born, on March 9, 1819, and 
named Frances for an ancestress for 
whom the village of Francestown had 
long before been christened. Coming 
halfway down the line of eight chil- 
dren, and into a family where the 
father and mother were trying to 
minister to the needs, not only of their 
own brood, but to those of half the 
country-side as well, it would seem as 





Frances Parkinson 


found the true mate for his intrepid 
nature, and their rude farm buildings 
became the shelter, the school, and 
the sanctuary of all the pioneers who 
followed in their wake. Here the first 
schoolsessions and church services were 
held, and here the cold, the friendless, 
and the poor found a welcome at all 
times. Here, too, their eight children 
were born, with a heritage and example 
of learning and courage and practical 
ability that few have been fortunate 
enough to possess. 


if there must, of necessity, have been 
little time to devote exclusively to her. 
But it has been proved again and 
again that it is as impossible to keep 
back a child who is determined to 
forge ahead as it is difficult to shove 
one on who does not care to learn. 
She went to the public schools in 
Columbia and New Boston, and 
wrung from them all they could 
possibly teach her; and when she was 
fourteen years old she was already 
teaching herself, to earn the money to 
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go away and study more. For several 
years she progressed in this way—she 
taught at Mont Vernon, then went 
herself to the Nashua Academy; she 
taught at Milford, and went to Mt. 
Holyoke, the academy then recently 
opened by that pioneer in women’s 
education, Mary Lyon, and the 
longed-for goal of almost every in- 
tellectually ambitious young woman 
in New England at that time. 
Blessed with the sturdiest health, 
indifferent to privations, sustained 
not only by her ambition, but by her 
tremendous religious faith and inspir- 
ation, she attained an education which 
few women of her generation were able 
to boast of. After she had begun to 
teach, she walked fifteen miles in her 
first vacation, and bought a copy of 
Euclid. The spirit which drove 
Henry Parkinson to make the diffi- 
cult journey from Londonderry to 
Nassau Hall fifty years earlier must 
have been strong within her! Slowly 
and painfully she collected a library 
of Latin, French, and English books, 
finding means to buy whatever she 
could lay her hands on; and having 
finally secured an excellent position 
as teacher in the Northampton High 
School, she stayed there four years, 
learning much herself, and helping 
many others to do the same, when 
her marriage put an abrupt end to 
her career as a teacher. 

She was by this time nearly twenty- 
nine years old, and though she was 
never pretty, she must have been 
extremely attractive—no girl so earn- 
est, so healthy, and so animated could 
fail to be that. She loved people and 
company and the mere business of 
being alive was vitally interesting to 
her. Certainly more than one man 
had been drawn to her; but up to 
that time she had been too absorbed 
with her efforts along mental and 
spiritual lines to consider marriage 
seriously. Even then it hardly 
strikes one now as a love-affair in the 
generally accepted sense of the word, 
for the man she married, Melanc- 
thon Wheeler, was a widower, much 


older than herself, a clergyman, 
delicate, refined, high-bred and poor. 
She never addressed him except as 
“Mr. Wheeler,” and seemed to be 
drawn to him more by a deep respect 
for his gentleness and noble character, 
and a desire to help him in his work, 
than by any other feeling. He was 
at that time doing clerical work for a 
missionary society, but, later, began 
to preach again, and, after filling 
several pastorates, finally became the 
minister of the North Congrega- 
tional Society in Woburn, Massachu- 
setts, and remained there until his 
death in 1870... The house given him 
for a parsonage had originally been 
built for Count Rumford; it was 
spacious, beautiful, and sadly out of 
repair. The former  dancing-hall 
became the family living-room; fires 
were lighted under the carved mantel- 
pieces, and drafts from defective 
windows forgotten; simple, homely, 
meals were cooked where banquets 
had been planned; and on a salary 
which never reached a thousand dol- 
lars a year, five children were brought 
up. It is impossible to estimate 
what they must have gone without; 
but what they had is certainly re- 
markable, for, after a childhood that 
was helpful and healthful and happy, 
every one of them received a college 
education! I think part of the secret 
of it all was my grandmother’s atti- 
tude towards what she considered 
non-essentials—it was not a question 
of being hard to do without them; 
she absolutely refused to recognize 
their existence! With a certain goal 
in view, there was only one considera- 
tion—that goal must, by her own ef- 
forts, and with God’s help be reached! 
That was all there was to it. Nor 
did she waste either time or strength 
in pretending to herself or anyone else 
to have what she did not. When 
her husband died, leaving her almost 
penniless, she did her own washing 
and lived in two rooms, she received 
her visitors wearing a gingham apron, 
and wore the same shabby black to 
church for years and years. My 
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earliest recollection of her is a terrible 
scolding that I received from her: 
she was taking care of my cousin 
Royal and myself, and we were play- 
ing together near her. I pretended 
that I was going to kiss him—and I 
bit him instead! I never shall forget 
the wrath—and the scorn—with 
which she descended upon me! It 
might be pleasant to kiss a little boy; 
it might be—perhaps—necessary to 
bite him; that was entirely beyond 
the point—you must not do the one 
if you had led him to expect the 
other—you must be honest! 
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those horrible examples about a rab- 
bit and a dog taking leaps of various 
lengths (I have recently found one of 
my own children in tears over a de- 
scendant of that example!). I was 
quite ready to give up my educational 
career rather than pursue the course 
of those two miserable animals any 
further; but in a few minutes I was 
able to regard them as amiable and 
harmless—they leapt across a sheet 
of paper in my grandmother’s hand 
with the greatest ease! 

Frances Parkinson died as she had 
lived, with almost no money. The 
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The Woburn Parsonage 


This was the first and the most 
important lesson which she tried to 
teach her children and grandchildren; 
but she taught us many other things 
as well. She was an old lady when I 
first knew her—eighty-five when she 
died; but to the end her mental 
brilliance and her spiritual vision 
remained unclouded. We _ learned 
whole chapters at a time from the 
Bible at her side—chapters which 
seemed alive and real as she taught 
them to us; she taught us Latin and 
French and mathematics as-well. I 
went to spend Sunday with her once 
after struggling for hours over one of 


little legacy she left me—the same 
that all her grandchildren had— 
barely sufficed to buy a simple neck- 
lace, which I wear constantly. 
Before she died, she had already 
given me, because I was her name- 
sake, the Bible that was my grand- 
father’s engagement present to her, 
and her first French book—a stained 
and tattered copy of Racine’s Plays. 
I have also, among others, the letter 
which came to me from her, enclosing 
a small sum of money, on my fifteenth 
birthday: 
My dear Frances: 

When I date this letter I am reminded that 
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the 21st of July, a day that will always be 
sacred to me is nearing us, and I wish we were 
near enough to be together on that day. 
There are no stores here (northern Maine) 
where I can buy anything that would be of 
the least value to you, but I want to enclose 
my trifle, which will remind you that your 


birth was a joyous occasion to me, and that I- 


still hope and trust that your life in this 
world may be a blessing, not only to near 


relatives and friends, but to many others as 
well, and may be the beginning of a Life 
Eternal. Please convert my little gift into 
something that will always remind you that 
your grandmother loves you.” 

That, after all, was her real legacy 
to us all—the knowledge of her love, 
and the memory of her learning, and 
courage, her usefulness and her faith. 





“THE FLAG WE LOVE” 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


On Freedom’s summit high, 

It waves against the sky, 
The flag we love. 

By its immortal might ~ 

It makes us do the right 

And leads us through the night, 
Like God above. 


We love its ev’ry fold, 
And it is precious gold 
To me and you. 
For it we laugh and ery, 
For it we dream and try, 
For it we live and die, 
Steadfast and true. 


It made us all we are 

And each old Stripe and Star 
Will sacred be; 

Where’er we chance to roam, 

On land or tossing foam, 

They speak to us of home, 
Our land so free. 


So free for each and all 

To answer manhood’s eall 
In ev’ry way; 

Yes, free for you and me 

To live our lives if we 

Will true and honest be 
From day to day. 


God bless the Stripes and Stars! 
We'll shield it from all sears 
Of battle’s roar; 
We'll give it strength and might, 
We'll make it do the right 
We'll see it leads the fight 
Forevermore. 
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PETERBOROUGH’S NEW TOWN HALL 


The town of Peterborough, located 
in one of the most charming sections 
of New Hampshire’s “hill country,” 
has been for a century and a half, one 
of the most thriving and prosperous 
towns in the state, inhabited by an 
intelligent, industrious and _public- 
spirited class of people, whose pride in 
their town has been rivalled only by 
their loyalty to the state and nation. 

As indicative of the intelligence of 
the people of the town, it only needs 
mention of the fact that the first free 
public library in the United States 
was established here, and continues as 
the Peterborough Town Library; and, 
as showing the industrial enterprise 
of the community, it may be men- 
tioned that the first cotton cloth 
woven by water-power in the state, 
was produced in the old “Bell” mill 
in this town 100 years ago next May. 
The town was at that time one of the 
most wide-awake manufacturing cen- 
ters in the state with several factories 
of different kinds, and a population, 
as shown by the census of 1810, of 
1537. Four governors, at least, sev- 
eral eminent lawyers, and three mem- 
bers of Congress have had their home 
in Peterborough in the past, and in 
recent years its representative citi- 
zens have exercised large influence in 
the public affairs and in the business 
life of the state. 





On Tuesday, March 5, an elegant, 
substantial and capacious new town 
hall, erected on the site of the fine 
building which had been occupied for 
town purposes for quite a number of 
years, and was destroyed by fire 
nearly two years ago, or so badly 
damaged as to render reconstruction 
impracticable, was opened to the pub- 
lic for the first time, and dedicated by 
exercises characterized as ‘‘informal,”’ 
but full of interest to the large num- 
ber of people in attendance. 


A description of the building, a cut 
of which is presented on the opposite 
page, by courtesy of the Peterbor- 
ough Transcript, is copied from that 
paper, as follows: 


The building faces on Grove Street with a 
frontage of 65 feet, and runs back on Main 
Street a distance of 106 feet, and covers 6,943 
square feet of ground; is two stories high be- 
sides basement and has a slate roof. It is 60 
feet from the ground to the ridge-pole, and 
the tower and weather-vane stands 52 feet in 
addition to that, making a total of 112 feet 
from the ground to the extreme top of the 
weather-vane. 

The building of Colonial architecture, is of 
brick with white trimmings with limestone 
belt between the first and second stories. 
Over the center door in limestone is carved 
the inscription, “Town House 1918.’ The 
thresholds and outer steps are of granite; the 
three sets of double doors to the auditorium 
are of birch, stained with mahogany, repre- 
senting the old work. A brick terrace ex- 
tends in front of the building a distance of 14 
feet, with walls on either side with limestone 
finish on the top. Besides the entrances on 
the front on Grove Street, is a bulk-head to 
the basement, and an entrance to the stage on 
the north or Main Street side; four entrances 
on the south side, one to police station, high- 
way agents’, furnace, and water commission- 
ers’ rooms. 

The basement contains boiler room 24 x 36 
feet, cell room 15 x 18, officer’s room 8 x 15, 
besides 1527 square feet for storage, and a 
coal bin of 720 square feet. 

The assembly room is on the first floor 
50 x 62 feet, with coat rooms on either side 
11 x 15, and a kitchen in the rear 15 x 18 with 
all the up-to-date appointments, the cup- 
boards already filled with dishes and utensils 
for serving a banquet at any time, together 
with a large range. On the right of the main 
entrance on the first floor is the selectmen’s 
room 15 x 30 feet, besides a large fire-proof 
vault for the keeping of town books and 
records; on the left is the court room 15 x 27 
with the judge’s stand already placed, and 
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speaking tubes connected with the officer’s 
room below. 

On the second floor at the right is the men’s 
room, 11 x 14 and at the left, the ladies’ parlor 
11 x14feet. The latter is a dainty room with 
wicker furniture upholstered in blue cretonne 
with blue-bird designs, the draperies at the 
windows being of the same colorings, while a 
large mirror and solid mahogany table com- 
plete the furnishings. On entering the audi- 
torium on the second floor, the delicate col- 
orings are pleasing to the eye, and the lighting 
effects with the large high windows, and the 
electric lights at night are restful to the mind 
and body. This room is 54 x 62 feet. Over 
each window hangs a beautiful American flag, 
and those of our allies, and at the left of the 
stage is a Chickering concert grand piano. 
The seating capacity of the auditorium, 
reached by wide, winding stairs, is 571. The 
balcony, at the east end of the building, will 
seat 197, making a total of 768, and fifty or 
sixty more seats can be added if deemed 
necessary. 

The new stage is 29 feet long and 22 feet 
deep while the old stage was 19x 16 feet. 
Below is a stage, and men’s dressing’ room 
12 x 14 and the ladies’ dressing room 10 x 18 
feet. 

The ladies’ and men’s rooms are all con- 
nected with toilet rooms and lavatories. 

The stage is equipped with street, forest, 
garden, parlor and kitchen scenes, with a 
heavy gray velour curtain which draws to 
either side. 

The auditorium is painted in grey, the re- 
mainder of the interior being finished in 
white with the exception of the kitchen, which 
is a natural finish. 


The committee having in charge 
the construction of this building con- 
sisted of James F. Brennan, Robert P. 
Bass, B. F. W. Russell, A. J. Wal- 
The 


bridge and F. G. Livingston. 
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contractors were the J. H. Mendell 
Co. of Manchester, construction; John 
H. Stevens, heating and plumbing, 
and M. B. Foster Electric Co., light- 
ing. The corner-stone was laid June 
16, 1917, and fires were first started 
in the boilers, October 16, last. The 
total cost of the structure is placed at 
$68,000. 

The dedicatory exercises in the 
evening of March 5, opened with 
music by the New England Con- 
servatory orchestra of Boston, while 
addresses were given by Frederick G. 
Livingston, treasurer of the com- 
mittee; Andrew J. Walbridge; B. F. 
W. Russell, junior partner of the firm 
of Little & Russell, the architects, as 
well as a member of the building com- 
mittee, who delivered the keys to the 
chairman, following which a telegram 
of congratulation and regret was 
read, from Ex-Governor Bass, of the 
committee whose work for the gov- 
ernment at Washington rendered 
his presence impossible. The last 
speaker was Maj. James F. Brennan, 
chairman of the committee, who in 
closing his address, before delivering 
the keys to the selectmen, which were 
accepted by C. W. Jellison, chairman, 
for the board, with brief remarks, 
said: 

‘‘We now hand over this building, 
through the selectmen, to the town 
and it is to your candid judgment, 
on the result of our efforts, that we 
look with interest and respect. We 
have gladly given our time in the 
hope that our efforts might meet your 
approval and that we might have a 
safe and substantial building in which 
we could all take pride and which 
would promote the educational and 
moral advancement of our people.” 
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~NEW HAMPSHIRE’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
NAVAL WARFARE 


By John Henry Bartlett 


The Piscataqua River, by the 
thread of whose channel the state of 
New Hampshire divides jurisdiction 
with the state of Maine, forming a 
delta of many islands, as its deep, 
swift waters spread and empty into 
the Atlantic Ocean, is rapidly be- 
coming again a busy scene of ship- 
building, and naval construction, 
which, at once reminds us of the 
similar, though more primitive, ac- 
tivities of the very early American 
days, when the same waters and 
shores echoed with the sounds of 
‘“‘hammers, blow on blow,”’ the forge, 
the anvil, and the thrills of impend- 
ing war. History is, indeed, repeat- 
ing itself, causing the acts of those 
pioneer patriots to breathe a now 
more significant meaning for us and 
compelling us to review them, at least 
sufficiently to catch their spirit, and 
to learn afresh the cost of our inherit- 
ance of liberty. 

The Portsmouth Navy Yard, sit- 
uated in Portsmouth Harbor, on 
certain islands in this delta of the 
river, is, by geographical technicality, 
on the state-of-Maine side of the 
dividing thread, but, commercially 
and industrially, it is chiefly a New 
Hampshire child, although the beau- 
tiful and historic town of Kittery, 
Maine, should not be deprived of any 
of the credit of joint parentage. The 
United States government did not 
purchase the first and larger part of 
these islands for the beginning of a 
naval station until the year 1806, 
paying therefor the modest sum of 
$5,500 (added to in 1866), yet our 
forebears began to build all varieties 
of sailing vessels, including battle- 
ships, on this river as early as the 
year 1690, or eighty-five years before 
the Revolutionary War, when, as a 


faithful colony of Britain, they 
fashioned from these native oaks and 
pines the first real fighting-ship ever 
built in .this country, namely, that 
primitive craft which they called the 
Faulkland. She was built for the 
Royal Navy (Britain), and they made 
her so ‘‘staunch and strong” that she 
‘“‘weathered”’ all seas and storms, even, 
for thirty-five years, and, with her 
fifty-four guns, was considered a very 
formidable enemy, a proud contribu- 
tion to the English sea-fighters, al- 
though we have no record in detail 
of any of her naval engagements. 
And since we are today warring as an 
ally for the second time of that same 
Britain, and our entire floating navy 
is co-operating with her great navy, 
it is interesting to let History tell us 
again of our early beginnings; that 
not only was the Faulkland built for 
England here in New Hampshire 
waters in those early colonial days, 
but that there were.also constructed 
here two other then doughty war- 
ships, the frigate Bedford of thirty- 
two guns, in 1696, and the frigate 
America of sixty guns in 1749. 

This boat America we must not 
confuse with the later more famous 
war-vessel America of the Revolu- 
tionary days. But so very interest- 
ing unpublished events are associated 
with her and her builder, a private 
contractor by the name of Nathan- 
iel Meserve, that they may not be 
too out of place here. In the first 
place the New Hampshire side of the 
river can claim her birthplace for she 
was built in that part of Portsmouth 
near what is now the North Mill 
Bridge, Raynes’ Shipyard, before the 
bridge was constructed. It was said 
to be a wonderful product of the 
“New Country.” The builder had 
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been commissioned a Colonel in the 
expedition against Louisburg, where 
he did valiant service for the English 
forces, and it was largely out of rec- 
ognition of these services that he 
was commissioned to build this ship 
for the Royal Navy. He acquired a 
considerable fortune in shipbuilding 
and it was feared that this had some- 
thing to do with the fact that he re- 
mained loyal to the mother country 
longer than nearly every other Gran- 
ite stater. His son, George Meserve, 
was in England either by chance or 
design, at the time Britain, in its 
policy of oppression, enacted the in- 
famous “Stamp Act” which so in- 
censed the colonists in 1765, and it 
was highly significant that he was 
appointed “Stamp Master” by the 
King, to sell and distribute such 
stamps in New Hampshire. 

Our fathers had heard of his ap- 
pointment by some means (not 
wireless) before he, himself, reached 
Boston on his return; and, as a con- 
sequence, when he did arrive, he 
found the public feeling so enraged 
over it that he at once resigned. But 
before Portsmouth people received 
the news of such resignation, they 
hastily enacted, with considerable 
formality, a “triple effigy-hanging,” 
in front of the local jail. They 
“rigged up” three life-sized figures, 
naming one Lord Bute, the name of 
the. author of the “Stamp Act,” one 
George Meserve, the Stamp Master, 
and the other the Devil, the latter 
being by them considered the best of 
the trinity. When the execution 
ceremonies had been completed, the 
three forms were taken down and 
cremated in the “ public square.”’ 

Although they had learned of Me- 
serve’s resignation before he arrived 
in Portsmouth a week later, yet, to 
make sure, they led him to the same 
“square,” and compelled him to 
publicly proclaim again such resigna- 
tion. Even this was not sufficient 
for those irate people. 

Later, when the specified date ar- 
rived for the ‘‘Stamp Act” to go into 


effect, New Hampshire patriots held 
a great public funeral, tolled all the 
bells, formed a lengthy funeral pro- 
cession, marched through the main 
streets of the city, carrying at the 
head a huge black coffin marked 
“‘Liberty”’; they finally lowered it 
carefully ina grave. At length, signs 
of life appeared in the coffin, then 
suddenly the muffled drums beat up 
a lively air, the tolling bells changed 
to ringing bells, and a new spirit of 
hope possessed the people. 

But even this was not enough. 
Finally the document, the Stamp 
Master’s commission, arrived from 
England. Then a real historic event 
occurred, comparable to the Boston 
Tea Party. A group of patriotic 
citizens, calling themselves “‘Sons of 
Liberty” holding swords in their 
hands, presented themselves with 
great determination before Meserve’s 
residence. He came to the door. 
They demanded the commission. He 
promptly complied. It was pierced 
by the end of a sword, held high in 
the air, and its bearer led the proces- 
sion down through the public streets 
of Portsmouth amid the noisy dem- 
onstrations of practically the entire 
population of New Hampshire, to a 
bridge on the tide water, on what 
was, and is, known as. Water Street. 
Assembling here they compelled 
Stamp Master Meserve to take an 
oath before a magistrate that he 
would never attempt to execute the 
office; and then they tore the commis- 
sion into ‘‘scraps of paper,” threw 
the scraps upon the waves of the 
ocean and bade them return to 
England whence they had come. 
Next they erected a Liberty Standard 
to mark the spot, which has ever since 
been marked, now and for many 
years past by a large flag pole, from 
which Old Glory floats; and - this 
bridge has since been known as “ Li- 
berty Bridge.” It is located just 


across the river in plain view of 

Uncle 

station. 
A new era in shipbuilding was then 


Sam’s great present naval 
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ushered in, for no longer were the 
colonists willing to add ships to the 
Royal Navy, but, on the contrary, 
were determined to resist the tyranny 
of King George III (a German des- 
pot), who denied them the priv- 
ileges of self-government. Then the 
“oaks and pines” began to creak, 
and the anvils ring, for liberty. 
Then, in succession, were launched in 
New Hampshire’s only seaport, the 
battleships, Raleigh, Ranger, America, 
and Crescent; and around each one of 
these there clusters some of the most 
thrilling legends and stories that ever 
delighted the student of history. 

Of these the Ranger is the bright, 
shining star of history, not simply 
local history, but in every school text- 
book or encyclopedia we are sure to 
find the name of the greatest Amer- 
ican naval hero, Jones, linked forever 
with the name of this sloop which was 
built and launched from the north 
end of Pring’s Wharf at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. This was the bold 
Yankee boat that literally ravaged 
the southern coast of England. This 
was the little wizard-ship of history 
that gave that enchanted mariner, 
Jones, his opportunity to electrify 
the world. If we can say figuratively 
that the powder captured by Sullivan 
and others at Newcastle, N. H., fired 
the shots at Bunker Hill that were 
heard around the world, it may 
equally well be said that the Ranger, 
piloted by Jones, followed the sound 
of those shots around the world; for 
he sailed from Portsmouth on No- 
vember 1, 1777, on a world voyage. 
He sailed his ship to the harbor of 
Brest, there refitted, ‘‘and, in 1778 
began one of the most memorable 
cruises in our naval history. In the 
short space of 28 days he sailed into 
the Irish Channel, destroyed four ves- 
Sels, set fire to the shipping in the port 
of Whitehaven, fought and captured 
the British armed schooner Drake, 
sailed around Ireland with his prize, 
and reached France in safety” (Mc- 
Master). As if this was not glory 
enough for one vessel, history points 


very clearly to the probability that 
the Ranger was the first ship that flew 
the “stars and stripes.”? Jones de- 
seribed her as “slow and crank,” and 
jokers like to remind us that he found 
fault that he had to start out on this 
voyage with only ‘30 gallons of rum 
for the crew to drink on passage.” 
After her historic voyage the Ranger 
was finally burned in Charleston 
Harbor, at the surrender of that city. 
While it was Jones that made the 
Ranger famous, instead of the reverse, 
yet we claim Jones as a New Hamp- 
shire character, and we delight to 
recall his wonderful victory with his 
ship, Bonhomme Richard, in Euro- 
pean waters over that British Frigate, 
the Serapis, when, with boats lashed 
together, they fought hand-to-hand by 
moonlight until his foe surrendered. 

The Seventy-four America, the most 
formidable ship of her time, was 
built in Portsmouth Harbor under 
the supervision of Jones who expected 
to do great things with her. But just 
as she was launched in 1782 a French 
ship of the same size was acciden- 
tally lost in Boston Harbor, and our 
government immediately presented 
the America to her ally to compensate 
for this misfortune. After various 
adventures, and cruising, in the 
French Navy, she was captured by 
the British in Lord Howe’s engage- 
ment in 1794. 

The second warship-building era. 
at New Hampshire’s port was in the 
“sixties”? when we produced that 
immortal conqueror the Kearsarge. 
Her antagonist, the Alabama, was 
built-at Liverpool. Many now living 
will remember how, for a long time, 
the Alabama terrified the seas, as 
Germany is doing now, sinking sixty- 
six merchant vessels, one after an- 
other, until this New Hampshire boat 
finally challenged her to a duel, brought 
her face to face, and, ina gallant engage- 
ment in the English Channel, put her 
forever ‘“‘under many feet of water.” 

The old Constitution was so com- 
pletely rebuilt at Portsmouth that 
scarcely any of her original parts re- 








mained. About twenty other wooden 
men-of-war were built here during 
this period, and five, after wooden 
men-of-war became obsolete. 

The first steam vessel of the navy, 
the Saranac, the largest ship in the 
old navy, the Franklin, and the well- 
known Santee were built here just 
before the Civil War. 

Portsmouth vessels have a priva- 
teering history. In 1812-14, ten 
brigs and schooners were built here, 
armed as privateers, and captured 
millions of dollars worth of property. 
It is said that 419 vessels were cap- 
tured by 16 Portsmouth privateers. 
The Portsmouth schooner Foz in 1814 
received $3,650 as bounty for prison- 
ers captured from enemy vessels. 

While this sketch confines itself to 
war vessels, it is interesting to note in 
passing that for the first fifty years of 
the nineteenth century Portsmouth 
turned out an average of nine mer- 
chant ships a year. 

But at last and unexpectedly came 
the World War. New Hampshire is 
again to build ships and contribute 
to a stupendous undertaking. She 
does not rejoice in this kind of pros- 
perity, but gravely recognizes the 
necessity and goes to the task with 
determination. Now the Navy Yard 
has a modern dry dock, new machine 
shops, up-to-date equipments, en- 
larged acreage, naval hospital, naval 
prison, and all that goes to complete 
a first-class naval station. It is em- 
ploying some 3,000 to 4,000 men, 
increased from 1,000 before the war, 
is building submarines, constructing 
small boats, parts, accessories, and 
repairing big warships, all rushing at 
top speed. 

Four miles up the river on the New 
Hampshire side, a new wooden ship- 
building plant is now getting well 
under way in the simultaneous con- 
struction of twelve ships of 3,500 
tonnage, each 281 feet 6 inches long, 
46 feet beam, and 23 feet 6 inches 
draw, being oil burning steamers. A 
large force of men are now swarming 
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amid weird-looking projections, soon 
to look more like ships, and the man- 
agement states that they hope to 
launch at least three of the vessels 
before next July. The plant is owned 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and when completed will cost about 
$600,000. The contractor construct- 
ing the ships under the direct super- 
vision of the government is the “‘ L. H. 
Shattuck, Inc.” 

On the same side of the river, on 
New Hampshire’s soil, and much 
nearer Portsmouth, is a magnificent 
tract of land of one hundred and 
fourteen acres, with extended and 
easily approached tide-water facili- 
ties. It is the exact site where mer- 
chant ships were built fifty to a 
hundred years ago, and just north of 
the old Raynes’ shipyards, being the 
property where, at a cost of millions, 
a paper mill project two-thirds com- 
pleted has lain for a few years para- 
lyzed in bankruptcy. This property 
has, within a few weeks, been pur- 
chased by the “‘Atlantic Corporation,”’ 
a company of strong men, for the 
purpose of converting it into a mam- 
moth plant for the construction of 
steel ships. This corporation is cap- 
italized at $3,000,000. It has a 
contract with the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, under the United States 
Shipping Board, to construct ten 
large steel vessels of 8,800 tons dead 
weight carrying capacity. This com- 
pany is apparently in earnest. It 
brought to the plant hundreds of 
men, when three or four feet of ice 
and snow covered the land, and the 
adjoining river was frozen for the first 
time in known history and began 
dynamiting snow, ice, and ledge.in a 
manner that made the natives “sit up 
and take notice.’’ It gives promise 
of being another ‘‘eye-opener’”’ to the 
credit of Yankee ingenuity and enter- 
prise, and it is believed it will become 
a permanent New Hampshire in- 
dustry, for the United States has 
clearly embarked upon an era of world 
commerce. 














THE MERRIMACK: SOURCKS, 'NAVIGATION 
AND RELATED MATTERS 


By Howard F. Hill 


[The compiler thinks these details 
are worthy of preservation in print. 
They would be lost were they not 
gathered into one place. This paper 
was prepared at the request of Rum- 
ford Chapter, D. A. R., and has also 
been read before Molly Stark Chapter. 
The compiler is largely indebted to 
George Waldo Brown, in the Manches- 
ter Historical Society’s Collections, 
for particulars in regard to navigation. 
Some facts have been drawn from 
Bouton’s History of Concord. Other 
information has its origin with Hons. 
Joseph B. Walker, John Kimball, 
John M. Hill and Major Henry Mce- 
Farland. The new History of Con- 
cord has a wealth of notes and maps 
on our river and its bed changes. 
Mrs. Lydia F. Lund and Joseph W. 


Lund deserve thanks for material 
help. The remembrance of various 
talks with old-time worthies has 


added to the facts incorporated. The 
quotations are not indicated, as the 
full text has not been always used 
herein. ] 

The river discovered by Champlain 
on July 17, 1605, is formed by the 
junction of the Winnipesaukee and 
Pemigewasset rivers, ‘‘just behind 
Warren Daniell’s barn,” in Franklin, 
as once replied a school boy of that 
place. The Winnipesaukee begins at 
“The Weirs,” the great, great fishing 
place for all the aboriginal people. 
Here is the famous ‘‘ Endicott Rock,”’ 
in the first rush of the pure water on 
its quest of ocean. Into what every 
New Hampshire man calls “The 
Lake,” the Lake par excellence, empty 
Waukewan Lake, a really considera- 
ble body for most states less favored 
than our own; also, Smith’s Pond, of 
really dignified size, at which was 


2 


once an official residence of the Gov- 
ernors Wentworth. These feeders are 
steady of flow, rapid of current and 
produce quite a volume of power. 
They flow in at Meredith and Wolfe- 
boro. Another of lesser volume, but 
adequate to sawmill uses, wanders in 
at Alton Bay. The whole watershed 
of the region seeks the high plateau, 
enclosed in solemn mountains and 
hills which would be called mountains 
in most places. 

The Pemigewasset receives Baker’s 
River just above Plymouth, the 
luncheon place to and from ‘The 
Mountains,” a short distance from 
the Franconias and the abutments 
which outly them, and the White 
Mountains. Baker’s River, in early 
days, was a dark and bloody ground 
where red men and pioneers joined 
battle. The Squam River is the outlet 
of the lovely Squam Lakes and re- 
enforces the Pemigewasset not far 
below Ashland village. Its fall is 
very heavy and many a wheel is 
turned by the rushing waters. At 
Bristol comes in the short Newfound, 
an impetuous stream, from New- 
found Lake, embracing the watershed 
of Cardigan and the semi-mountains 
called the Bridgewater Hills. (To 
be a mountain, in New Hampshire, 
intends at least 3,000 feet above the 
sea level.) This considerable tribute 
makes quite a flow and hum at Bris- 
tol. Here, then, are about seventy- 
six square miles of reservoir surface 
and that means, in all but exceptional 
seasons, when regulated, a steady and 
reliable power for a host of looms and 
spindles. The low-water mark at 
Concord is 253 feet above the sea 
level. When you consider that a 
one-inch fall in a mile constitutes a 
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strong current for power and three a 
rapid,* your respect for our familiar 
river will be increased. Whittier 
speaks of it as ‘‘a broad, slow stream”’ 
and so it was when his childhood eyes 
and the dim ones of his venerable 
years beheld it at Haverhill and 
Amesbury. He rests about a mile 
from the mountain-born tide which 
finds chronicle in his chaste, rippling 
verses. Here I observe, apropos of 
that term mountain-born, that in its 
very upmost reaches, some of its 
head-waters come from just beneath 
the very chin of that huge profile 
which is our peerless wonder, a won- 
der beyond our limits. Here the red 
man saw Manitou, his God, and in 
reverence looked upon him, awed, and 
I fear not to say, trembling, also. It 
has no small power of like kind on 
people more spiritually illumined. 

Here, let me make some pertinent 
diversions. 

I spoke of the Endicott Rock, vis- 
ible from the cars at Weirs. 
enclosed in a granite structure built 
by the State in 1891. It is 15x14 
feet and 13 high. I quote from the 
panel of the protecting building: 


ENDICOTT ROCK 


The name of John Endicott Gov. 
and the initials of Edward Johnson 
and Simon Willard, Commissioners 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
John Sherman and Jonathan Ince, 
surveyors, were inscribed on _ this 
rock, August 1, 1652, to mark the 
head of the Merrimack river. 

The inscription on the rock is 


SW 
(Simon Willard) 
John Endicut 


EI 
(Edward Johnson) 


W. P. 
(Worshipful) 
Is II 
(John Sherman) (Jona. Ince) 
All Latin students will recall text- 
books which had no j, and usedi. J 
is the youngest letter of the alphabet, 
invented in Holland about a century 
and a half ago. Its origin is indicated 


by the dot above it, in what printers 
call “the lower case.”’ 


*Not sure of exactness. 


It is. 


I spoke of Whittier’s eyes, such a 
source of grievous headaches to him, 
because of a disabling derangement 
now recognized by oculists. Do you 
remember the pictures of Daniel 
Webster, whose great, dark, deep- 
set, solemn eyes seemed caverns and 
often overpowered strangers when 
turned suddenly on them? These 
eyes, Whittier’s and Webster’s, came 
from Rev. Samuel Bacheler, famous 
in Hampton’s records. 

The name of the river has always 
been spelled in our State with a final 
k, which has not been the case in 
Massachusetts, but is now the official 
spelling on all Government maps. 

It has been said that the name of 
the great lake, our highland beauty, 
has to be printed lengthwise of the 
State on many maps. We can put up 
with almost any banter as long as we 
have the lake with us as a sure pos- 
session. The name has suffered many 
things of many scribes in regard 
to spelling. The termination aukee 
means place. The whole, ‘ Beautiful 
water in a high place.” 

Old-timers will recall many en- 
deavors, by Congressional action, to 
secure surveys of the river with a 
view to navigation. These efforts 
form part of what is roughly called 
the “pork barrel.” It is connected 
with the rivers and harbors bill, a 
much-abused form of legislative ap- 
propriation, with which congressmen 
are wont to prop up their popularity. 
However much pleasure we may 
have at prospective expenditures in 
our neighborhood, it is plunder, pure 
and simple. As a matter of fact, at 
least one survey had been made as 
far as Lowell, long since. A later 
survey, 1914-15, has been made as 
far as Manchester, with the report, 
“Tmpracticable.”’ 

Passing in by the mouth, we see 
Plum Island on the left, some five 
miles long, created in the centuries by 
sand deposits, as the water slackens 
on contact with the ocean. Small 
steamers and schooners are able to 
get as far as Haverhill without break- 
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ing bulk. The freight is principally 
coal, lime, cement, ete. A flat-bot- 
tomed steamer of the grasshopper pat- 
tern (stern wheel) was running as late 
as 1900, between Haverhill and Black 
Rocks, at the end of Salisbury Beach. 
It was a delightful trip to make. It 
passed under Chain Bridge, now no 
more, the first suspension bridge in 
America. The rock island which parts 
the river here was the home of Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, an authoress of 
worth and note. The clam chowder 
served on that boat has a distinct 
place in my memory. It would rank 
with the nectar and ambrosia of 
Olympus. It had the real bouquet de 
mer. The delicacies the old Roman 
gourmands described in Plautus, had 
nothing better. Baked elephant’s 
foot is described by African travellers 
as a mass of luscious jelly, but I 
would pass it by for a spoonful of that 
rich, rapturing, thrilling, real-thing 
chowder, a concoction more delight- 
ful than any with which the cooks of 
Heliogabalus ever struggled, plenti- 
fully based on “‘the strawberry. of the 
sea,’ as Charles Levi Woodbury fitly 
called it. 

But, to pass this by, I would say 
that the large expense of canals and 
locks around mill dams and in con- 
gested city quarters would seem to 
be prohibitory, aside from mainte- 
nance in easier places. The flow, so 
diminished from reason of deforest- 
ing, and needing to be helped out by 
steam in years of sharp drought, 
would have to be well weighed, and 
the rock-ledged and _ boulder-filled 
bed, extremely shallow between 
Nashua and Manchester, and the 
character of the stream to the right, 
going toward Boston, just as we pass 
the railroad bridge at Goff’s Falls, 
are great difficulties for a canal in 
these days. Amoskeag and Hook- 
sett falls require consideration. The 
less than half year of navigation 
caused by winter, all other difficul- 
ties set aside, would pay but for a 
small part of up-keep and service, in 
view of railroad competition. The 


survey may, not impossibly, be made 
again and yet again, but the river 
will be the monarch of all its surveys. 
All dreams of coal, cotton, machinery 
and heavy freight may be dismissed 
from the thoughts of those ‘clothed 
and in their right minds,” when set 
in opposition to rail transportation. 

Navigation was once practicable 
and practical, as well as profitable, 
but ox and horse-drawn teams did 
heavy duty for passengers, mails and 
much freight between here and Bos- 
ton. Following the river, one main 
water route ended at Newburyport. 
A canal made another route to Bos- 
ton. Its exact course, I cannot give, 
nor can I separate it from the side 
lines. The traces of this canal are 
very plain on the right of the railroad, 
going coastwards, just above and be- 
low Lowell. This was completed in 
1808 by Loammi Baldwin and partly 
financed by a lottery (like the canal 
round the falls at Amoskeag, just 
above Manchester). This lottery was 
chartered by our Legislature and that 
of Massachusetts. 

The Middlesex Canal was 27 miles 
long and entered the Merrimack two 
miles above Lowell. It was 30 feet 
wide at the surface; bottom, 20 feet 
and depth three feet. Lockage, 136 
feet, with 20 locks. Passengers were 
carried. Last trip was in 1851. The 
stones of some of the locks were used 
for mill and railroad purposes at 
Lowell. In later days, under the Mer- 
rimack Boating Company, flat-boats 
were able to go as far as Sewall’s Falls, 
above West Concord, where the elec- 
tric power plant now is. This made a 
water course of 52 miles. Rosy hopes 
had been entertained to reach Win- 
nipesaukee. The Merrimack Com- 
pany, a Concord corporation, actu- 
ally did a large business, for those 
days. The trip was five days up to 
Concord and four down. Twenty 
tons was a full cargo up to Lowell and 
fifteen beyond. It cost $13.50 per 
ton to Manchester and $8.50 to Bos- 
ton from that place. In 1838, the 
charges were $5 and $4, with more 
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experience and expert knowledge. 
The granite for Quincy Market, Bos- 
ton, was shipped from Concord. It 
was often sent as far as to New Or- 
leans. From 1816 to 1842, a $470,000 
business was done on the up route, 
and about half that on the down 
route. Before boating began, about 
$20 per ton was.the ruling rate from 
Manchester to Boston on a road next 
to level. 

A boat built on the Piscataquog 
River, near Manchester, by Isaac 
Riddle and Major Caleb Stark of 
Dunbarton was doubtless the first 
which ever ploughed ‘‘the raging 
canal’’ between Manchester and Bos- 
ton. It was a scow called “The Ex- 
periment.”’ The load was lumber. It 
was “received with great reception”’ 
at the Hub. A thunderous roar of 
venerable field pieces and a more 
continuous roar of human voices from 
leathern lungs was its greeting before 
it tied up from its rural seaport. 
Even then, Boston was an inchoate 
Liverpool of worthy ambition and this 
was an event of Brobdignagian pro- 
portions toward that consummation. 
There was ‘‘a hot time in the old 
town” that night. This was in 1812. 
In 1817, steam was tried over this 
route, but one trip was enough. 
Power enough could not be developed 
and wood fuel did not harmonize with 
large cargoes. 

The Concord Boating Company 
was organized in 1823 and was op- 
erated until 1844. Twenty boats 
were afloat at one time. They were 
not less than 45 feet long; sometimes 
70. They were 9 or 93 feet wide in 
the middle, narrowing somewhat and 
rounded at each end, three feet deep 
in the middle and not more than one 
foot at the ends. They were of two- 
inch old pine and sometimes carried 
a sail, which was really of advantage 
at times. But the real means of 
propulsion was man-power push. 
Here what is roughly called “beef” 
counted. Weight and muscle were 
what did the work, using setting- 
poles. Two men worked, aided by 


the pilot, when his duties, by no means 
light, allowed. Runts and skinny 
men were no good at this arduous job. 
The poles were of smoothed ash, 15 
feet long, shod with an iron point. 
The men stood on the bow fronting 
the stern, walked on a path and came 
back to repeat the process. It took 
avoirdupois to do this from the time 
when the first hint of rosy-fingered 
dawn appeared in the east till the 
afterglow arrived. The steersman had 
a huge oar, 20 inches of blade-width 
and when his knees were bent it was 
not in sitting. With the others, he 
had a sculling oar for favorable con- 
ditions. Here “quitters”? were not 
wanted and one found inadequate for 
this task never took a second voyage 
and departed with no dubious opin- 
ions of his value. It was, literally, 
toil which called for sons of Anak. 
The crews were paid at the rate of $15 
to $24 per month and were generally 
broken in on lumber rafting. 

Courage was sorely needed some- 
times, particularly in spills or a 
man overboard. Occasionally, a race 
took place. As the result of one, 
Isaac Merrill died in his boat from 
great and protracted exertion. But 
he brought it in one length ahead at 
Boston. <A trip from Piscataquog 
was once made in four days, Middle- 
sex Canal way, to Medford and back 
to ’Squog, loading and unloading in- 
cluded. This was probably done on 
a full moon, perhaps with relay help- 
ers. This was verily ‘‘going some.” 
The last boat over this route was run 
in 1851. The Concord Boating Com- 
pany gave up business in 1844. The 
railroad reached here in 1842. 

The diet of these men was gener- 
ously adapted to the toil. Those of 
our old-timers familiar with the Nor- 
cross log drivers know the quantities 
of pork and beans (always baked in 
the ground), brown and ginger bread, 
fried pork, salt and fresh, biscuits and 
like filling-power provisions which 
they consumed, topped off with tea 
of 90 per cent nervous energy and of 
black ink grade. The boatmen had 
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about the same as the men had on the 
great log drives down our river, 
though not five times a day, perhaps, 
as did the loggers. Anyway there was 
strong food and plenty. 

I have alluded to rafting as the 
fitting-school in which these canalers 
were broken in. Though born in 
1846, I never saw one. However, I 
own a large colored lithograph, dated 
August, 1853, printed for Appleton, a 
view of Concord. The buildings 
therein are easily recognizable, nota- 
bly the State House, with its domina- 
ting eagle, and the old South Church, 
on the site of the present Acquilla 
Building. In this picture, in the fore- 
ground, is represented, in a somewhat 
meagre stream, one of these rafts. It 
is in two parts, probably connected 
by some cable, with a man in front 
with a great steering oar and another 
similarly equipped on the rear of the 
second section. The notable feature 
consists of two women, well-bonneted 
and attired, admiring the prospect 
from a seat, and attended by the one 
loyal, loving friend of our species, a 
dog. I am doubtful of the correctness 
of this scene of interstate commerce. 
But there is one part which the artist 
did not create: great cumulus clouds 
of fleecy white, glowing with beauty 
in the sun, and like a castle with huge 
towers. I recall the artist’s capture 
of this superb and remarkable forma- 
tion. His stand was at the head of 
Bridge Street, and though I was but 
seven years old, the impression is still 
vivid. This was the time of the 
candidacy of Franklin Pierce and his 
home town was very much an object 
of public interest throughout our na- 
tion. I have also an oil picture on 
wood, dating, probably, about 1830, 
in which a three-section raft is de- 
picted. The scene is the Great Bend, 
at the Passaconaway Club House. 

The survival of the old canal in 
Concord! At Sewall’s Falls, there is 
a stone pier on the eastern side, not 
otherwise to be accounted for, and 
which I have been told by the an- 
cients belonged to the landing place. 


Just south of the Lower Bridge, on 
the western side, a pier was to be 
seen as late as 1900. Posts (piles) 
were also to be seen at low water. 
This was the great freight house. 
The house extended over the water 
and goods were lifted through a trap 
door. These posts were the support 
of the outer end. On the left of the 
railroad, going towards Boston, just 
above Hooksett station, relics of the 
lock round the falls can be seen very 
plainly. On the right of the road just 
after passing through the Federal 
Bridge at East Concord, going north, 
evident traces of the canal can be 
seen as little frog ponds, and a careful 
search up the intervale discloses other 
traces. Parts of the lock are in the 
piers of the railroad bridge. The old 
Butters’ Tavern, standing until 1911, 
where the trolley road divides for the 
Manchester line and the Pillsbury 
Hospital, was a great place for the 
canalers to obtain refreshments, some 
of which came from Medford, one of 
the termini of transportation. 

One of the first uses made of the 
river was the floating of huge logs. 
In every place where the great oaks, 
ash and pine of old growth were to be 
found, a royal forester made it his 
business to mark these spires with the 
broad arrow for the King’s Navy. 
All prime timber for planking, spars 
and masts, were thus arbitrarily set 
apart at the landowner’s expense. 
To take these “sticks’”’ as they were 
called, for private use was a serious 
offence. They were generally run at 
high water to avoid breakage and 
prevent “hanging up.” Much bad 
blood resulted and even grave fra- 
cases occurred, amounting to treason, 
under the law. Sometimes an official 
of easy conscience held the office, 
making things less strenuous. When 
worse came to worst, the forester was 
not disinclined to act as an inter- 
cessor with the Colonial Governor, 
for law it was, though like some other 
laws, inequitable and undiscrimina- 
ting. To you, the name of a station 
just above Concord, the Mast Yard, 
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will hereafter sound more intelligible. 
A pine was once cut in Hopkinton 
which was so large that a yoke of oxen 
had room to turn upon the stump. 
Thus saith Rev. Dr. Bouton, our 
first chronicler, who cannot be ac- 
counted much of a romancer. This 
broad-arrow timber was a part of 
the things which made the Revolu- 
tionary War possible, even for men 
who had fought under the King and 
held civil or military commissions. 
It was certainly the first yeast cake of 
sedition, to use an anachronism. 

The following article, by Oliver L. 
Frisbee, in THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 
touches more fully on a subject to 
which the compiler has just alluded: 


The mast fleet, to and from the Old World 
and the Piscataqua in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was the forerunner of the great fleets 
crossing the Atlantic in the twentieth cen- 
tury. These ships were built especially for 
the mast trade. They were of about four 
hundred tons burthen, and carried from forty- 
five to fifty mast. These ships had the priv- 
ilege of wearing the King’s Jack, and had a 
special convoy. ‘When ships could not be 
found for this trade they sent large rafts of 
mast and lumber, shaped like a vessel, and 
rigged like a ship, across to Europe. One of 
these rafts made the passage in twenty-six 
days. 

The mast fleet was the courier of the sea, 
the surest and quickest means of communica- 
tion between the two continents. 

No colonial product commanded so much 
attention in Europe as the masts, and pipe 
staves and other lumber from the Piscataqua. 

New Hampshire was the great cutting 
ground for mast and lumber, and Piscataqua* 
the great shipping port. Cartwright and 
other commissioners in 1665, found “7 or 8 
ships in the large and safe harbor of Piscat- 
aqua and great stores of mast and lumber.” 
As early as 1631 the Piscataqua had its first 
sawmill, and gundalows to carry the lumber 
down the river. 

The British Government paid a premium of 
one pound per ton on mast and yards and 
bowsprits. The masts were not to exceed 
thirty-six inches at the butt and be as long as 
the mast was inches in diameter. In 1664 
they were worth from ninety-five to one hun- 
dred fifteen pounds per mast. 

The broad arrow of the King was placed 
on all white pines twenty-four inches in diame- 
ter three feet from the ground. It was espe- 
cially stipulated in the Royal grant that pine 
trees fit for masting the royal navy were to be 


*Timber was largely floated round from Newburyport 
to Portsmouth. EprrTor. 


carefully preserved, and the cutting for any 
other purpose led to the forfeiture of the grant. 
They were as tall as the giant trees of Cali- 
fornia are today. To fall these pines from 
thirty-three to thirty-six inches in diameter 
and from two hundred to two hundred seventy 
feet in length, was a business in itself, and 
called for the exercise of great care in falling 
them or they would break. It took forty 
cattle to move the massive load to the shore 
to start it on its mission to the Royal 
Navy. 

Ships even came to the Piscataqua after the 
battle of Lexington for masts which were 
ready for them, but the people kept them for 
their own use. The broad arrow remained on 
the trees. Many of these trees took new 
growth from republican soil. They even 
served in equipping the stout cruisers of 1812, 
that fairly beat the great navy that took all 
the great trees of the subject colony. 

The mast and lumber industry of the Piscat- 
aqua contributed to the glory of England, as 
much as the gold of the New World did to the 
glory of Spain. Spain was the mistress of the 
world, the queen of the ocean, the terror of 
the nations. England saw: the only way to 
overcome was to build ships and send them 
all over the world, filled with sailors and ad- 
venturers. These outstripped the French, 
conquered the Dutch, and finally put England 
at the head of the world, and the lumber and 
—— from the Piscataqua enabled her to 

O it. 


This scheme of internal navigation 
extended to wild proportions. It was 
proposed to start at Sewall’s Falls 
and go to the Connecticut, via the 
Contoocook, Warner and Sugar riv- 
ers. The survey was actually made 
by Loammi Baldwin, Jr., John Farrar 
and Henry B. Chase. The start of 
digging was to be made at where the 
woolen mill (Holden’s) in West Con- 
cord, now stands, near Penacook 
Park. The drawings, map and pro- 
file, are in the archives of the Secre- 
tary of State. United States Army 
engineers made a resurvey in 1838 
and reported to Congress by the War 
Secretary. Even Lake Champlain 
was not too far off for their commer- 
cial ‘‘pipe dream”’ aspirations. The 
cash for these enterprises was never 
banked. Where a contract was act- 
ually made and work actually car- 
ried out, as in case of Middlesex 
Canal, the workers on that successful 
enterprise, were in demand. Com- 
modore Bainbridge, via Middlesex 
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Canal, got timber to refit Old Iron- 
sides and build the Independence, 
from our forests. The oak and ash 
for the famous ship Kearsarge was cut 
by Joseph Barnard of Hopkinton on 
the slopes of the mountain of that 
name in Merrimack County, which 
has been officially settled as that for 
which the vessel was called. 

There were various minor com- 
panies formed for enterprises which 
never ripened. There was a lively 
ferment over the rates and a new 
Union Boat Company came into be- 
ing. The Merrimack Company was 
goaded into reprisals and set up a 
store for iron, sugar, tea and other 
standard groceries and goods, wet 
and dry. If one side was composed 
of greedy rascals, the other had the 
same possible ingredients, for both 
finally came together. 

The business of these venturous 
men is now something to smile at. 
But it was a large enterprise then. 
In a Gazetteer of New Hampshire, 
printed by John Farmer and Jacob B. 
Moore, Concord, 1823, a cut on the 
title page is suggestive. There are 
heavy storm-clouds in the _ back- 
ground, two islands with trees and 
what is recognizable to the eye of 
faith as a canal boat and crew. On 
a seal, now possessed by Miss Effie 
Thorndike, is a representation of a 
canal boat and locks. It appears to 
be the official seal of a company called 
the Bow Canal Corporation, 1808. 
The name is new to any record I can 
find. It is a cut, metal-back, and had 
to be imprinted. The artistic char- 
acter of it does not call for excessive 
enthusiasm. 

Let me suggest reference to the 
very first page of the new History of 
Concord. You will find several page- 
size maps, and though familiar you 
may think yourself with the stream, 
you will experience surprise at its 
tortuous course, for it is an enlarged 
Meander. From this fact arises the 
Indian name, which we call Pena- 
cook, crooked place. (The last sylla- 


bles are aukee, in reality!) It has six 
great bends in as many miles. On the 
bluff at the bend first above the Free 
Bridge was fought a sanguinary bat- 
tle between Indians. These bends 
force the current towards the east, 
resulting in a constant erosion of that 
bank, with corresponding additions 
to the western. In twenty-four years, 
to give an exact example, over three 
acres have been added to the Gerrish 
Farm in Boscawen in this manner. 

This shifting character of the bed 
makes, year after year, new shoals, so 
that where it was deep, where I 
learned to swim, a tall man can now 
wade from bank to bank, with dry 
shoulders. Per contra, it may drop 
six or eight feet from these shallows, 
even more, on the instant. This fact 
has made it fatal, historically, to un- 
wary youth or those who had not 
established confidence. I cannot re- 
call a year in which it has not claimed 
its sacrifices. The most notable of 
these was the drowning of Willie 
Fletcher, an only son, a boy who 
could have stood as a Little Lord 
Fauntleroy for beauty and promise. 
Sometimes it has taken three days’ 
search by swimmers, deep-sea divers 
and by firing cannon to find a body. 
The population of the city, at such 
times, has been roused and every 
means and possible helpers made use 
of freely. The Fletcher boy was 
never found and was supposed to be 
caught in some root or submerged 
tree. 

The landing house of which I spoke 
as just south of the Lower Bridge, 
(then a toll bridge) will bear descrip- 
tion. It appears from a rude picture, 
to have been about 75 x 25 feet, one 
story, with the common peak roof. 
The abutment was solid, of large, 
split stone. The house overhung the 
river about fifty feet, supported on 
strong posts which rested on stone. 
The boats were run up under it and 
unloaded by tackle and falls. Sam- 
uel Butters presided over this freight 
house and Stephen Ambrose was the 
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genius loci at East Concord.* It 
seems strange that, besides the ma- 
chinery, molasses, rum, salt fish and 
the amazing variety of the rural 
country store, that grain, flour and 
butter were imported. En route, the 
dry goods sometimes became wet 
goods, for the unsalted waters had 
their wrecks like those on the great 
deep. Theodore French was one of 
the chief men interested in the canal 
trade. His daughter, Mrs. C. C. 
Lund, told me that there never was a 
shortage of fabrics damaged by water 
in his household, and that these were 
used as linings, just as useful but not 
so good to look at, especially when the 
dye was “runny.” These wrecks 
were sometimes attended with fatali- 
ties to the boatmen and there were not 
infrequent rescues worthy of Carne- 
gie’s biggest, brightest medal, were 
there such a thing at that time. 
Along the highways, in fitting 
weather, were droves of cattle, sheep 
and even turkeys. With the latter, 
especial care was taken, toward even- 
ing, for they knew full well their 
roosting time. Hot, winged words, 
clubs or stones could not swerve them 
from their purpose. Strings of Cana- 
dian and Vermont horses made their 
way towards Boston. In Winter, 
round hogs, sides of beef, butter, 
apple-sauce, pearl and potash and 
other rural goods were carried on 
low, single-runner sleds, shod and un- 
shod. All the year round, the mail 
coach (or sleigh) loaded top and rack 
with luggage, the driver’s seat and 
one still higher, and full inside like- 
wise, made a triumphal progress. 
With honest iron and woodwork, 
wheels that would bear much grief, 
on leather thoroughbraces, it defied 


*The names of other agents were, Caleb 
Stark, Pembroke; Richard H. Ayer, Dunbar- 
ton; Samuel P. Kidder, Manchester; N. 
Parker, Merrimack; Adams & Roby, Thorn- 
ton’s; James Lund, Litchfield; Coburn Blood, 
Dracut; Levi Foster, Chelmsford; Noah Lund, 
Billerica; Jotham Gillis, Woburn; William 
Rogers, Medford; Thomas Kettell, Charles- 
town; David Dodge, Boston, Rust’s wharf, 
just above Charles River bridge. 
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ordinary conditions.» Its tin horn 
called the surprised and dilatory to 
this chariot’s approach, but its com- 
ings were generally anticipated and 
greeted with acclaim. Papers and 
parcels were dropped. Commissions 
reported on, letters taken on and de- 
livered and any startling news com- 
municated in compact summaries. 
The whole household, cat and dog in- 
cluded, generally made it convenient 
to attend. A crack of the whip and 
four and even six horses buckled to it 
and in a whirl of dust made up the 
brief time of waiting. That whip had 
a stock five feet long. The lash must 
have been all of twelve and was han- 
dled in adept fashion. The driver was 
one who had presence of mind and was 
resourceful in tight places. 

Of course, there were regular stages 
from neighbor towns, chief of which 
was that from Pittsfield—six horses, 
whose grand entree was the small 
boy’s delight, whose hoop-la dash up 
Bridge Street, True Garland driver, 
is something to be remembered. 
There were moving teams and supply 
carts for country stores; things com- 
ing and going; something doing al- 
ways, for Concord was a large dis- 
tributing center. 

The start and arrival of these stages 
at terminals were, literally a public 
function, unless very, very early in 
the morning. There were partings 
and greetings, tears, kisses, handker- 
chief wavings and hat and hand sa- 
lutes. It was indeed much more than 
animated. Later, at the White Moun- 
tains, it was a dress parade of every- 
body. The landlord was the grand 
chamberlain and master of cere- 
monies. He personally greeted each 
guest with a hearty word and warm 
hand. Glad to see you! Come again! 
Don’t forget us! This might be in- 
definitely elaborated.: It was a mov- 
ing picture. 

Concord’s very first tavern ap- 
pears to have been where the First 
National Bank now stands. Here, to 
Osgood’s Tavern, were carried the 
bodies of those massacred by Indians, 
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on the Millville road. Stickney’s 
Tavern, for long years in the hands of 
a landlord of that name, was at the 
corner of Main and Court streets. 
There was a huge elm there, on land 
very much higher than the present 
elevation. George Peabody, the 
banker philanthropist, sawed wood 
(real wood and real saw), at this place 
to pay for accommodations. There 
was a long hall there, often used for 
dances and banquets. The old- 
fashioned landlord was always at the 
fore on state occasions and received his 
guests in due and ancient form, assisted 
by a volunteer staff and regular helpers. 
His person vouched for what was to be 
found within the hostelry. This brings 
up Shenstone’s lines: 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his courses may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 

His warmest welcome at an inn. 

The food was of the most substan- 
tial kind, meats, fowl and seasonable 
viands predominating. Gass’ Hotel 
was later the leading house, on the site 
of White’s Opera House. Butters’ 
Tavern, at the South End, was of an- 
other class, but more than good. The 
fluids dispensed at these were mainly 
rum and brandy, though port, sherry 
and sometimes Madeira, were in favor. 
The rum was pure; the wines, viva- 
cious. Malt liquors were next to un- 
known to real popularity, except in the 
form of flip, produced by the insertion 
of a hot iron in the brown fluid, which 
had been reinforced by an element of 
distilled liquor. It was common to see 
a person “chipper” and greater lapses 


were not unpardonable. Decanters 
were seen on sideboards, and tippling 
was a part of barn raisings and even 
church occasions. 

These taverns! The story is sus- 
ceptible of vast enlargements. There 
is a six-foot-shelf library in the sug- 
gestion. Here, in this then little 
town, came men of fame, such as 
Talleyrand and Lafayette. Presi- 
dents honored us and vice presidents, 
also governors, senators, congressmen, 
judges, professors, divines, physicians 
and all kinds of people; legislators 
and the interested persons who flock 
here during “‘ General Court ”’ sessions. 
Debates came off daily, following 
other debates of more formal char- 
acter. National politics and state 
affairs fairly sizzled. Policies and 
strategic movements were settled and 
scuttled. Orations were born in these 
tavern rooms; verses, written; super- 
heated editorials were dashed off; 
correspondence, mailed. Romances: 
were begun, to end only with life 
itself. Jealousies, envyings and hates. 
sprang up in this human hive. And 
sometimes a hush occurred as one was. 
stricken and his passing followed. 
The pen of an Irving or Cooper is 
needed to describe the pulsing of the 
old-time tavern’s heart. Under one 
roof, it was a mosaic of life, where 
gathered the best, the noblest, the 
wisest, the most brainy and energetic 
(and perhaps some others whom we 
now pass over), as well as the purest, 
sweetest, fairest of our little State, who: 
added wholesome leaven in their time 
of sojourn. 





CREATURES OF HABIT 
By Georgie Rogers Warren 


Make up your mind just the right thing to do— 
And then form a habit—that just suits you— 
Never skip a day, nor an hour, nor a minute 

To keep this habit—it will help you to win it. 

You can accomplish anything—everything in sight, 
Only know the habit you’ve formed—is right— 

It will bring health, wealth, and wisdom as well, 
So “get the habit’? today—but never tell. 





Pittsfield, N. H. 
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GOD OF AMERICA 
By Hester M. Kimball 


God of America, 
To thee we come and bow; 
Long have we failed to heed thy call, 
But we are contrite now. 
Lord grant us soon a lasting peace, 
And let this dreadful conflict cease. 


God of America, 
We kneel before thy throne, 
Turn to this land thy gentle face, 
And keep us as thine own. 
Help in thy love the world to aid, 
And bid war’s ruthless arm be stayed. 


God of America, 
Bare now thy powerful arm. 
For if Thou only say the word, 
Swift speeding will come calm. 
Speak Lord! the nations then must hear, 
And cease the strife, both far and near. 


God of America, ‘ 
Thy mercy we implore; 
We have no virtue of our own, 
But contrite we adore. 
Lord in thy pitying tender grace, 
Turn to us thine averted face. 


God of America, 
Whose wise far-seeing eye 
Looks on the good to come 
That will be bye and bye, 
Help us to see, to trust, to pray, 
And leave with thee each coming day. 


God of America, 
Midst all the grief and woe, 
Still with unwavering faith, 
To thy high throne we go, 
There may we leave our deep distress— 
God of America—oh bless. 





PORTSMOUTH, OLD AND NEW 


By Fernando Wood Hariford 


Can you picture Portsmouth as the 
industrial center of the State? Well 
that is just what it is destined to be- 
come, and, instead of the old pictur- 
esque “‘City by the Sea,”’ visitors will 
find a hustling manufacturing com- 
munity. Portsmouth with its ancient 
buildings, rich in history, will remain, 
but in addition we will have hundreds, 
yes thousands of new and modern 
homes. 


for the manufacture of munitions and 
the training and equipping of men. 
It is here that Uncle Sam is building 
twelve of the latest submarines— 
those dreaded under-sea fighting ma- 
chines. Besides this work which is 
being done at the navy yard there is 
the manufacture of supplies and the 
fitting out of war ships. This work 
has brought about an increase of from 
1,200 men to 4,000 and this number 














U. S. Government Building 


Today one has difficulty in getting 
through our small business section on 
account of the crowds, and no western 
boom town has ever exceeded it in 
business life. 
mechanics and laborers are arriving 
daily and, with from five to ten thou- 
sand army and navy men, one can 
easily picture the “‘ New Portsmouth.” 

The reason for all this change is 

'“the war’—the old town has been 
‘turned into an exclusively war camp 


Hundreds of skilled 


will be increased to over 5,000. With 
this big increase in mechanics, there is 
also the great increase in facilities, . 
new buildings and equipment. 

The establishment of a govern- 
ment shipbuilding plant at Newing- 
ton in June last has given employment 
to 800 and this will be increased to 
2,200. The Atlantic Corporation, 
which has taken over the old paper 
mill plant at Freeman’s Point to build 
ten steel cargo steamships of 8,800 
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tons each, will give employment to 
3,000 skilled workmen. 

With this industrial change you see 
the picturesque Portsmouth of a few 
years ago, with its famous breweries 
and shoe shops only disturbing the 


and bounding upward until there is 
not an inch to spare in sleeping ac- 
commodations. Portsmouth of the 
old days is now a thing of the past, 
and while we like to revel in its his- 
tory, it is the history-making of the 





View on Pleasant Street 


peace and quiet of our ancient city, 
disappearing. 

Portsmouth will not be happy until 
it attains its deserved title of being 
the metropolis of the State. For 
thirty years I have been shouting to 


future that is of more interest just 
now. Unless all signs fail, we shall 
have a city of 25,000 within a year or 
two. If we should take in greater 
Portsmouth, it would bring the popu- 
lation up to 40,000. 














Portsmouth Hospital 


our citizens that “Old Strawberry 
Bank” possessed the natural advan- 
tages that would some day put her 
where she belonged—the largest city 
in the State. 


We have got the old town rolling 


THE OLD PORTSMOUTH 
Portsmouth, settled in 1623, the 
port of entry and one of the county 
seats of Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, is situated on the Piscat- 
aqua River. The city is served by the 
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Boston & Maine Railroad and electric 
car lines to the neighboring towns and 
beaches. During the summer season 


While Portsmouth is the oldest per- 
manent settlement in the State, and 
one of the oldest in the country, she 
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St. John’s Church 





























The Athenaeum 


there is an important trade with 
neighboring watering-places; there is 
also a large transit trade in coal. 


has kept pace with modern ideas, but 
not to such an extent as to sweep 
away all of her native charms. On 
the contrary, she still preserves, and 


_ there is a growing demand that she 


continue to preserve, many of the fine 
old houses and places of historical in- 
terest that are essential to her own rep- 
utation.as one of the finest “‘old mod- 
ern towns” in this country. Ports- 
mouth has much to interest tourists— 
in her ancient architecture, in her 
quaint customs, in her charming man- 
ners, and, last but not least, in her 
local characteristics. It is no exag- 
geration to say that a stranger will 
experience a confusion of delight when 
he finds himself in our midst. The 
physical features of the surrounding 
country contribute an additional 
charm to its attractiveness. The land, 
with its miles of open country leading 
gracefully to the seashore and to the 
mountainous structure of this grand 
old State, is exceedingly rich in nat- 
ural beauty. During the summer 
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months the climate is unexcelled, the 
warm days being made delightfully 
comfortable by eastern breezes from 
off the broad Atlantic. Portsmouth 
is, indeed, a most desirable resort for 
tourists, as these facts set forth. It 
is the ‘Beauty Spot of New Hamp- 
shire.” 

The city is well supplied with pub- 
lic buildings, schools, churches, chari- 
table institutions, clubs, societies and 
fraternal organizations. The streets 
and roads are good and a strong effort 


It has the distinct advantage of being 
the one port on the Atlantic coast 
which is open at all times of the year, 
for no matter how severe the winter 
the harbor never freezes. This was 
never more evident than in the winter 
of 1917-1918, when, with all of the 
harbors from Baltimore north block- 
aded with ice, there was not enough 
here to interfere with the small river 
boats. 

The United States Geodetic Sur- 
vey is the authority for the fact that 

















Portsmouth Savings Bank 


is being made to keep them up to a 
high standard of excellence. 

Portsmouth is a summer resort cen- 
ter, and more than nine million dollars 
have been invested in this section by 
summer colonists. The city has some 
of the finest stores east of Boston. 
Trolley lines connect it with the sur- 
rounding towns. 


PorRTsMOUTH HARBOR 


The greatest asset of the city is the 
splendid harbor, which can accommo- 
date the largest ships and makes pos- 
sible commerce with all the world. 


Portsmouth harbor is the deepest on 
the Atlantic coast and to this might 
be added, with just as much positive- 
ness, that it is one of the safest and 
best. In the harbor and river there 
is a channel eight miles long with a 
depth of water of at least seventy feet 
at low tide. This extends from the 
mouth of the harbor to Dover Point, 
five miles above the city. The channel 
at the widest part, in front of the 
navy yard, is about 5,000 feet and in 
the narrowest part 700 feet, thus af- 
fording a sea way for the largest ves- 
sel that is now afloat. 
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The lower harbor has a fine hold- 
ing ground for anchorage, and it is 
so landlocked that once inside of 


Whale’s Back light, shipping is safe 


very substantial structure. In this 
building is housed the Postoffice, In- 
ternal Revenue Department of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, Port 











Public Library 


from the hardest blow. The entrance 
is marked by two lighthouses and 
there are no bars or reefs to trap the 
careless navigator. 


Collector 

Court. 
The Rockingham County Court 

House was built in 1891, and is but a 


and the United States 











Governor Langdon Mansion 


THE Custom House AND Post- 
OFFICE BUILDING 

Was erected during the administra- 

tion of President Franklin Pierce. It 

is built of. Concord granite and is a 


short distance from the Postoffice. 
The Rockingham County Bar has had 
many celebrated legal lights, among 
whom were Jeremiah Mason and 
Daniel Webster. 
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INDUSTRIES 


Portsmouth has several industries 
which would do credit to a larger city. 
Among them are the Atlantic Corpo- 
ration; the Morley Button Company, 
the largest concern of its kind in the 
world; the Gale Shoe Company, 
which employs several hundred hands; 
the American Arquenthol Chemical 
Company Plant; the Portsmouth 
Tannery Company; the Portsmouth 
Foundry Company; the Rockingham 
County Light and Power Company, 


have had much to do with the early 
history of the settlement. 

St. John’s (Episcopal) Church, one 
of the historic spots of the city, dates 
back to about 1638. Nearly all the 
first settlers were members of the 
Church of England. The original 
plate and service were sent over by 
John Mason. The present structure 
was built in 1806 on the site of 
Queen’s Chapel, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire. The North Congre- 


gational Church also dates back to 

















New Hampshire National Bank 


and the W. H. McElwain Shoe Com- 
pany’s extensive lumber wharves on 
the upper river front. 

Portsmouth is the coal port of the 
State of New Hampshire and a good 
part of Maine and Vermont. More 
than half a million tons are annually 
shipped by rail to the great mills at 
Manchester, Dover, Concord and 
other inland cities. 


A City or CHURCHES 
Portsmouth has no less than fifteen 
churches, representing nearly every de- 
nomination. Some of these churches 


very early days, having been estab- 
lished in 1640, with a location on its 
present site since 1712. The Unita- 
rian (South Parish) dates back to 
1715; the Universalist to 1784; the 
Christian Church to 1802; the Metho- 
dist to 1790; the Middle Street Bap- 
tist to 1828; and so on to the Christ 
(Episcopal) Church, which was the 
scene of the Te Deum for the end- 
ing. of the Russo-Japanese War, the 
services being held on the afternoon 
following the signing of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, and on each anniversary 
a peace service is held. 
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THe Navy YARD 


A United States navy yard, offi- 
cially known as the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, is on an island of the Piscata- 
qua River, and is one of the finest and 
best located naval stations in this 


here. In 1866 the yard was enlarged 
by connecting Seavey’s Island with 
Fernald’s. The yard has a modern 
equipped plant with a stone dry dock 
750 feet long, 100 feet wide and 35 
feet deep, excavated out of solid rock. 





Portsmouth Athletic Club 


country. The yard has a water front- 
age of nearly three miles, practically 
all of it with a depth of water ranging 
from fifty to seventy-five feet at low 
water, allowing the largest battle- 
ships that can ever be built to reach 
its docks. In 1800 Fernald’s Island 


On Seavey’s Island the Spanish sail- 
ors captured during the Spanish- 
American War were held prisoners in 
July-September, 1898. In 1905 the 
treaty ending the war between Russia 
and Japan was negotiated in what is 
known as the ‘‘Peace Building.” A 








Gale Shoe Factory 


was purchased by the federal govern- 
ment for a navy yard. It was the 
scene of considerable activity during 
the War of 1812, but was of much 
greater importance during the Civil 
War, when the famous Kearsarge and 
several other war vessels were built 
3 


large naval prison and the best naval 
hospital on the coast have recently 
been erected. It employs today 
nearly 5,000 men. 


A City or CotontaL Houses 
No city in New England is richer 
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in fine old Colonial houses than Ports- 
mouth. Here are some of the finest 
examples of colonial architecture to be 
found, and in most cases they have 
been preserved in their original 
beauty. 

Among the finest examples is the 
Governor John Langdon mansion on 
Pleasant Street, adopted as a model 
for a New Hampshire house at the 
Jamestown exposition, erected in 1784 
by Governor John Langdon, a direct 
descendant still living there; the Gov- 
ernor Benning Wentworth mansion, 


drich, was built previous to 1812. On 
August 1, 1907, the house was pur- 
chased and opened to the public. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich was born 
in Portsmouth, November 11, 1836. 
In early manhood he entered a mer- 
cantile house in New York, but in 
1866 he removed to Boston and be- 
came editor of Every Saturday, and 
afterward of the Atlantic Monthly. 
He was equally eminent as a writer 
of prose and a poet. His best known 
prose work is ‘‘The Story of a Bad 
Boy.” 
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The Aldrich Memorial 


at Little Harbor, made famous by 
Longfellow; the Governor John Went- 
worth house, built in 1769; the War- 
ner mansion, on Daniel Street, built 
of brick in 1712-15; the Moffat 
house on Market Street, the home of 
William Whipple, and now the prop- 
erty of the Colonial Dames; the 
Pierce mansion, on Middle Street, 
and many others. The front doors of 
many of these houses have long since 
been recognized as among the finest 
to be found. 


ALDRICH MEMORIAL 


The boyhood home of the well- 
known author, Thomas Bailey Al- 


PoRTSMOUTH PuBLIC LIBRARY 


Was designed by that celebrated 
architect, Charles Bulfinch, and 
erected in 1809 for an academy. It. 
was used as such until 1868 when it 
became a public school. In 1881 it 
was remodeled and became the home 
of the public library. The library is 
maintained by the city and has a 
fine endowment for the purchase of 
books. There are now 20,000 vol- 
umes, many of them very rare. 


THE PoRTSMOUTH ATHENAEUM 

Is one of the handsomest old struc- 
tures in the city. It is located ina 
prominent position in Market Square. 
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The Portsmouth Athenaeum was es- 
tablished as a library by an act of 
the legislature in 1817. It contains 
one of the finest and most valu- 
able libraries in the country. It is 


especially rich in rare prints and 
pamphlets of early provincial days. 


city of its size. The principal play- 
ground is situated in the center of the 
city, bordering the shores of the South 
pond, and contains nine acres. Here 
is found every equipment necessary 
for playground work, including a 
large ball field, tennis courts, running 
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U. S. S. Chester Leaving the Navy Yard 


It has received many legacies; among 
the most valuable were those of 
Benjamin T. Tredick of Philadel- 
phia, and Charles Levi Woodbury of 
Boston. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


The park and playground system of 
Portsmouth cannot be equaled by any 


track, etc. Three parks, Langdon, 
Haven and Goodwin, having a total 
area of seven acres, all pleasantly sit- 
uated and well kept up, afford fine 
recreation grounds for visitors and the 
public. At Goodwin Park is the 
soldiers and sailors monument, and at 
Haven Park is a statue of Gen. Fitz- 
John Porter. 





APRIL 
By Bela Chapin 


Now the April winds are blowing 
Over valley, hill and plain, 

And the streams are overflowing 
With the melted snow and rain. 
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Cheering sunbeams, gentle showers, 
Will reanimation bring; 

Haste away, ye tardy hours, 
Hasten on the welcome spring. 


Long did winter rule in rigor, 

Long did freezing north winds blow; 
Now will spring awake in vigor 

And life-giving joy bestow. 


April with its winds and showers 
Comes with many pleasures rife; 

Even now in woodland bowers 
Budding flowers wake to life. 


Now is gone the wintry sadness, 
Dreariness that reigned so long; 
Now returned, and full of gladness, 
Doth the robin pour his song. 


In the valleys, on the mountains, 
In the fields and forests bare, 

By the rivers, by the fountains, 
Nature wakes new life to share. 





“THE SWORD OF JESUS” 


[On reading Harold Bell Wright’s wonderful article in the American Magazine for February 
1918 entitled as above] 


O sword of Jesus, sacred blade, 

On Freedom’s holy altar laid! 

In hand divine, lead thou the fight, 
Of allied millions, for the right. 


Lead thou the fight against the Hun, 
Until the glorious work is done, 

And all the round world safe shall be 
For Freedom and Humanity! 


Lead thou us on, oh shining sword, 

In Christ’s own hand,—our Master, Lord,— 
Till all the serried hosts of wrong 

Are vanquished by our legions, strong. 


Oh sword of Jesus, lead the fight, 
For truth and justice and for right, 
Till War forevermore shall cease, 
And reigns an everlasting peace! 








THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN 


IN THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Jonathan Smith 


At the beginning of the Revolution 
the people of the Colonies were com- 
posed of several nationalities of which 
the English were by far the most nu- 
merous. Next in point of numbers 
were the Scotch Irish from Ulster. 
Besides these were the Dutch in New 
York, the Germans in Pennsylvania, 
Swedes and Finns in Delaware, and 
the French Huguenots in South Caro- 
lina. 

The propriety of the name, ‘‘Scotch 
Irish,” to designate the immigrants 
from the north of Ireland, has been 
challenged by Irish writers but 
wrongly so when the purpose of its 
use is seen. It is applied to that por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Ulster who, 
themselves or their ancestors, had 
migrated from Scotland to the north 
of Ireland in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and had not in- 
termarried with the Celtic Irish, 
though they had intermarried to a 
limited extent with the English and 
French which had _ settled there. 
They were Protestant in faith and 
held certain political and religious 
views not accepted by the native in- 
habitants. The term has no refer- 
ence to racial origin but is rather one 
of convenience to distinguish a certain 
class of immigrants of Scotch descent 
and holding certain political and re- 
ligious views. They were as purely 
Scotch in blood, character, temper, 
and habits as if they had been born in 
Edinburgh, and were almost as dis- 
tinct in race and religious organiza- 
tion from the people of England as 
they were from the Catholic and Cel- 
tic Irish population which they dis- 
placed. The portion of them which 
came to this country prior to 1775 
were of the Presbyterian faith and 
ardent Calvinists. The term as ap- 


plied to these people is in general use. 
It was employed by Froude and by 
Windsor, Bancroft, Campbell, Fiske 
and others of the American historians. 
It is universally used by the people 
and their descendants in this country 
but not elsewhere. 

These Scotch Irish Presbyterians 
accepted the five points of Calvinism: 
Election, Total Depravity, Particular 
Redemption, Irresistible Grace, and 





Jonathan Smith 


the Perseverance of the Saints, with- 
out doubt or hesitation. Its harsh 
doctrines harmonized with the Scotch 
disposition and temper. Calvinism 
was based on three great axioms: the. 
Sovereignty of God, the Supremacy 
of the Divine Law, to which princes 
and potentates were equally subject 
with the humblest citizen, and the 
dignity and worth of the Individual 
Soul. It was a theology that elevated 
man because it honored God. Under 
its creed and discipline the humblest 
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member of the church sought to know 
the Divine Law which was to raise the 
temporal kingdoms of this world into 
the kingdom of Christ, and to this 
Law he yielded implicit obedience. 
Human ordinances were to be re- 
spected only so far as they conformed 
to the Divine Law, and in case of 
conflict the human law must and did 
give way. No church, bishop, or 
priest was permitted to interpose be- 
tween the human soul and its Creator, 
for the individual stood alone in his 
“‘Great Taskmaster’s eye.”’ 

In the interpretation of his creed 
the Presbyterian went to the Bible 
for its meaning, and in the last analy- 
sis his own reason and conscience 
were the final interpreters of his faith. 
It made of the Calvinist a thinker and 
student, stimulated his intellectual 
powers, led him to be fearless in his 
judgments, and independent in politi- 
eal and religious principles and ac- 
tions. His deductions thus formed 
regulated his conduct in civil and 
church affairs. The Bible was to 
him the great authority and he 
studied the Old Testament, with its 
tales of cruel wars and awful judg- 
ments against the persecutors of the 
chosen people, rather than the New 
with its gentler teachings of love, 
mercy, and forgiveness. ‘‘A man’s 
religion,” says Carlyle, ‘‘is the chief 
part of him,” and it was particularly 
true of the Calvinist believer. Both 
in principle and application it was 
thoroughly democratic and no people 
once accepting it has ever bent the 
knee to despotic power. It drove the 
Spaniard from the Netherlands, its 
Huguenot believers emigrated from 
France after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, it overthrew the 
Stewarts in England, and in Scotland 
its followers slew two kings of the 
Stewart line, deposed two, drove 
Queen Mary from the country, took 
captive her son, James VI, and car- 
ried him around the country a pris- 
oner. It was the first to raise the 
standard of rebellion against Charles 
I, and later, gaining possession of his 


person, sold him to his English ene- 
mies for a price. 

Of this faith Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism was the fullest and most complete 
expression, and by it Calvinistie doc- 
trines were pushed farthest to their 
logical conclusions. Its form of church 
government and creed were demo- 
cratic in principle and practice. In 
the church, in the Presbytery, the 
Synod, and in the General Assembly, 
the laity were represented and joined 
with equal voice in determining ac- 
tion and general policies. The demo- 
cratic principle, dominant in creed 
and form of church government, was 
naturally carried into political ac- 
tion. In his famous “Counterblast”’ 
John Knox gave full expression to 
Presbyterianism as it applied to civil 
affairs, defining the limits of royal 
power and the rights of the people, 
and laid down the following doc- 
trines: first, the authority of kings 
and princes was originally derived 
from the people; second, that the 
former are not superior to the latter 
collectively considered; third, that if 
rulers became tyrannical or employed 
their power for the destruction of 
their subjects they may be lawfully 
controlled, or proving incompetent 
may be deposed by the community 
as the superior power; fourth, ty- 
rants may be lawfully proceeded 
against even to capital punishment. 
In his famous interview with Queen 
Mary, Knox repeated these precepts 
to her. “Think you,” said the Queen 
to him, “that subjects having the 
power may resist their princes?” ‘If 
princes exceed their powers, madam, 
no doubt they may be resisted even 
by power,” was the bold reply. And 
Andrew Melville was still more auda- 
cious to James I (James VI of Scot- 
land); ‘‘There are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland, there is King 
James the head of the Common- 
wealth and there is Christ Jesus the 
King of the church whose subject 
King James is and of whose kingdom 
he is not a king or a lord nor a head 
but a member.”’ These statements of 
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Knox and Melville expressed the at- 
titude of the Scotch Presbyterian 
towards the civil power and in action 
he was consistent therewith both in 
Great Britain and America. 

He professed loyalty to the govern- 
ment so long as that government rep- 
resented the will of the people and 
was not arbitrary and tyrannical in 
its laws and their administration; but 
he separated the religious from the 
civil authority. The church in his 
view was independent of all political 
control, not only as to its religious 
creed but in its forms of worship and 
church government. He was op- 
posed to taxation without representa- 
tion, and recognized the fact that 
civil and religious liberty stood or fell 
together. Herein is the key to the 
position and conduct of the Scotch 
Presbyterian, both in Ulster and in 


this country prior to the Revolution. — 


The Scotch Presbyterians coming 
here were from the north of Ireland. 
Prior to the Revolution the numbers 
migrating from Scotland were few 
and negligible. The causes of the 
large migration from Ulster to Amer- 
ica between 1719 and 1775 are well 
understood. In all wars and con- 
troversies occurring in Ireland the 
Scotch Presbyterians had taken sides 
with the crown. By their victory in 
the siege of Londonderry, in 1689, 
against King James and his French 
allies, they had saved the city and 
Ireland to Great Britain and made 
secure to William III the English 
throne. Under the laws theretofore 
existing, they had become prosperous 
and reasonably happy and content. 
But England was not satisfied, and 
soon passed a series of enactments 
which wrought a radical change in 
the condition of the people. The 
first of these was a statute forbidding 
the export of cattle to England. By 
the Fifteenth of Charles II, Ireland 
was brought under the provisions of 
the Navigation Acts, under which its 
shipping was treated. as the shipping 
of foreigners in English ports. Later, 
a law was passed forbidding the peo- 


ple of Ireland to export their woolen 
cloth to England; and later still, an- 
other, forbidding them to sell their 
wool to any other country than Eng- 
land, thus enabling the English man- 
ufacturers to purchase it at their own 
price. In 1704 came the Test Act, 
which deprived the Presbyterians of 
all civil and military offices down to 
the petty constable. The effect of 
this law was to empty the town coun- 
cils of Londonderry and Belfast of a 
large number of representatives, a 
majority of whom had fought in the 
siege of the former city and help’save 
it to the British crown. Many Pres- 
byterian marriages were annulled and 
their children declared illegitimate. 
Acts were passed depriving Presby- 
terian ministers of their holdings, un- 
der which in Ulster, sixty-two of 
them were driven from their livings, 
and their pulpits were filled by cu- 
rates of the established church, some 
of whom were unworthy of the sacred 
office. In parts of Ulster they were 
not even permitted to bury their dead 
unless an Episcopal minister was pres- 
ent and read the liturgy. Between 
1715 and 1775 the leases under which 
they held their land expired and as 
fast as they ran out the landlords im- 
mediately doubled and trebled the 
rent. The results of all these things 
were destructive and far-reaching. 
Agriculture and the woolen industry 
were ruined and chronic scarcity al- 
ternated with actual famine. 

Rev. Daniel McGregor, on the eve 
of the departure of the Londonderry 
(N. H.) settlers from Ireland, thus 
stated their reasons for coming to 
America: 

First, to avoid oppression and cruel 
bondage; second, to avoid persecu- 
tion and designed ruin; third, to 
withdraw from the communion of 
idolators; fourth, to have an oppor- 
tunity of worshiping God according 
to the dictates of conscience and the 
rules of the inspired Word. Such 
were their motives for leaving Ireland 
and migrating to America. 

These facts are stated :omewhat 
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fully because they furnish the key to 
the Scotch Irish Presbyterian charac- 
ter, and explain his presence and at- 
titude in the Colonies in their strug- 
gle with the mother country. While 
the exodus began as early as 1683 it 
did not attain considerable propor- 
tions until 1719, when the first large 
company, seven hundred and twenty- 
five in number, arrived in Boston. 
From that time on to 1775 they came 
in shiploads every year. It has been 
estimated that from 1720 to 1750 the 
average number coming was twelve 
thousand a year. The _ historian 
Lecky places it at twelve thousand 
annually for several years. In 1736 
one thousand families sailed from 
Belfast alone. In 1772 and 1773, 
thirty thousand arrived. in Philadel- 
phia from County Antrim. So large 
was the migration that the Quaker 
governor of Pennsylvania expressed 
fears that these immigrants would 
soon be in the majority in the state 
and control its policy. In 1775 Penn- 
sylvania had a population of 350,000 
of which one-third was Scotch Irish. 
Large numbers came to Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
They were numerous also in Mary- 
land and New York and were found 
in all the thirteen states. By 1775 
they composed from one fifth to one 
fourth of the entire population of the 
Colonies and in numbers and influ- 
ence were far greater than the Hol- 
landers, French, and Germans com- 
bined. The migration was in families, 
the young, the middle-aged, the 
brave, the energetic; all filled with an 
earnest desire to better their economic 
condition -and enjoy their chosen 
faith. They brought with them to 
this country, their arts, tools, and 
habits of industry, a knowledge of 
agriculture, and a fearlessness of 
perils from the savage and the wilder- 
ness. They also brought with them 
bitter memories of cruel oppression, 
religious persecution, and the poverty 
and distress, which they had suffered 
at the hands of royal and priestly. 
power in Ireland. A home was sought 





here that they might be free from 
English tyranny, have an oppor- 
tunity to work out their political 
destiny, and to worship under the 
forms of their chosen faith. It was 
inevitable that when the struggle be- 
tween the Colonies and the mother 
country began they should be found 
on the side of the people and that 
they would serve the American cause 
with an unanimity and efficiency not 
equaled by any other people. Their 
aims were constantly before them for 
on the walls of the Scotch Presby- 
terian’s humble home were placed 
copies of the national covenant of 
Scotland which many of their an- 
cestors had sealed with their blood. 
Presbyterian churches were numer- 
ous in all the Colonies: In 1775 there 
were of the Presbyterian faith: twenty- 
eight in Maine, thirty-eight in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, eighteen 
in Massachusetts, fifty-five in New 
York, eighty-three in New Jersey, 
ninety-two in Pennsylvania, sixty- 
nine in Virginia, forty-five in North 
Carolina, and forty-three in South 
Carolina. In all there were more 
than five hundred churches and Pres- 
byterian settlements in the states, 
which were grouped in presbyteries, 
some ten or more in number, located 
in different parts of the country. 
These presbyteries were united in a 
general Synod, first organized in 1717, 
and which met annually in Philadel- 
phia. The ministry was an able one, 
most of the clergy being graduates of 
Scotch universities. They were not 
like the Apostle Peter who ‘“‘sat by 
the fire warming himself” in the 
crisis of his Master’s fate. On the 
contrary they were leaders of their 
flocks, bold, aggressive, and defiant 
for what they believed to be the civic 
and religious rights of their people. 
These presbyteries were made up of 
the clergy and lay elders of the dif- 
ferent churches and were centers of 
political no less than religious influ- 
ence. At the meetings all questions 
affecting the people in their civic and 
church relations were debated, and 
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so their convictions were nourished 
and confirmed. It was deemed an 
offence worthy of discipline for a 
minister to exhibit British sympa- 
thies. One Captain Johann Heinrich 
of the Hessian troops wrote thus from 
Philadelphia in 1778 to a friend, 
“Call this war by whatever name you 
may only call it not an American re- 
bellion, it is nothing more or less than 
a Scotch Irish Presbyterian rebellion.” 

The Scotch Irish Presbyterians 
holding strongly to their opinions 
omitted no opportunity to assert 
them when the people thought they 
had been unjustly dealt with. They 
were probably the very first to oppose 
the arbitrary power of the British 
authorities in America and were the 
most irreconcilable, the most deter- 
mined in pushing the quarrel to the 
last extremity. In 1735, twenty-six 
years before James Otis made his 
famous speech on the Writs of Assist- 
ance, one John Peter Zenger was sued 
for libel in New York City. He was 
defended by Andrew Hamilton, a 
Seotch Irish lawyer, who in his argu- 
ment to the jury contended for the 
principle of free speech and for a free 
press and the right of the people to 
resist arbitrary power exercised by 
those in authority. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris cited this speech of Hamilton’s as 
the beginning of our liberty. 

It was eight years later that Rev. 
Alexander Craighead, a Scotch Irish 
Presbyterian minister, gathered his 
followers together at middle Octararia 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
and led them in a renewal of the 
Scottish Covenant. At this meeting 
the members declared with uplifted 
swords their separation from the 
crown which had so infamously vio- 
lated its covenant engagements on 
both sides of the Atlantic. They de- 
nied the right of George II to rule over 
them because of his being the estab- 
lished head of the Church and be- 
cause of his connection with the pre- 
latical system of government. This 
declaration caused so much excite- 
ment that complaint was made against 


Craighead for these utterances and 
later he removed to North Carolina. - 
The churches there founded by him 
were composed wholly of Scotch Irish, 
Presbyterians, delegates from which, 
at the convention at Charlotte, N. C., 
on the 20th of May, 1775, passed the 
celebrated Mecklenburg declaration 
of independence. ‘We,’ reads that 
famous declaration, ‘‘do hereby dis- 
solve the political bonds which have 
connected us with the mother country 
and hereby declare ourselves free from 
all allegiance to the British crown, 
and we hereby declare ourselves a 
free and independent people.” 

The fact of this action has been 
challenged, but whether such meeting 
was held or the resolution adopted 
were true or not, it is historically true 
that on the 30th of the same month 
and year the Presbyterians of the 
same county and in the same place, 
composed of the ministers and dele- 
gates from the same Scotch Irish 
churches, met and passed resolutions 
which, while not expressed in the 
same language, in effect asserted the 
same thing. ‘‘Thus,”’ says the his- 
torian Bancroft, “was Mecklenburg 
County in North Carolina separated 
from the British Empire.” Indeed, 
it was not the Cavalier nor the Puri- 
tan from New England but the Pres- 
byterian from Ulster that made the 
first call for the freedom of the Colo- 
nies. The governors of the central 
and southern colonies were not far 
wrong.when they informed the home 
government that the Presbyterian 
(or Scotch Irish) clergy were to blame 
for bringing about the Revolution, 
and it was their fiery zeal which in- 
stigated the people to resistance. 

The first battle of the Revolution 
between the Colonists and British 
authority is usually fixed as at Lex- 
ington on the 19th of April, 1775. It 
was four years earlier, however, that. 
the Scotch Irish of North Carolina, 
in May, 1771, assembled and peti- 
tioned the royal governor Tryon for a 
redress of grievances and demanded 
the right to regulate their own politics 
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and the punishment of crime. The 
governor raised a force, marched 
against them, and a battle ensued. 
Twenty of the Scotch Irish citizens 
were killed, a large number wounded 
or taken prisoners, and several of 
them were hanged. This action of the 
people was a movement against the 
arbitrary and despotic power of the 
government. This bat tleof Alamance 
was as much a fight against the Brit- 
ish crown as either that of Lexington 
or of Bunker Hill. 

While the Scotch Irish Presbyte- 
rians were foremost in their resistance 
to British oppression, not all were so 
ready in their action as those con- 
cerned in the cases mentioned. In a 
general way, at least up to 1775, they 
professed loyalty to the English crown, 
while systematically and strenuously 
opposing the oppressive measures of 
the government relating to the Col- 
onies. Thus the Synod of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the highest eccle- 
siastical body of Presbyterians ‘in 
America and composed of represent- 
atives of all the presbyteries, both 
clerical and lay, when the conflict 
opened in 1775 addressed to their 
churches a circular letter which, while 
it professed loyalty to the government 
of England, contained strong expres- 
sions of sympathy for the people in 
the contest, ‘““A contest which could 
not be abandoned without the aban- 
donment of their dearest ° rights.”’ 
This body was the very first religious 
organization to declare for resistance 
and to encourage the people to take 
up arms. A year later the large Pres- 
bytery of Hanover, Va., after the 
congress had adopted the Dec- 
laration of Independence, recognized 
that Act, and openly identified itself 
and members with the cause of free- 
dom and independence. It was the 
first body of clergymen in America 
to range itself on the side of the Colo- 
nies. At the same time this Pres- 
bytery addressed a memorial to the 
Virginia Assembly asking for the 
separation of Church and State and 
leaving the support of the churches 


to the voluntary contributions of 
their members. 

The Scotch Irish Presbyterians 
were among the very first to declare 
for independence and when Congress 
finally took that step in 1776 they 
supported the action with all the 
energy and enthusiasm of which they 
were capable. The only exception 
was a small settlement of Highlanders 
in North Carolina who had immi- 
grated to that state after the battle 
of Culloden. Other than this the 
Scotch Irish were practically unani- 
mous in the support of American In- 
dependence. 

Their services to that great feature 
of American government, the separa- 
tion of Church and State, were of the 
utmost importance. In Virginia the 
two were united. In the state con- 
vention of 1776, called to form a con- 
stitution, Patrick Henry, the son of a 
Scotchman, though belonging to the 
established church, was the leader and 
in the movement to separate the two 
was strongly supported by the Scotch 
Irish Presbyterian and the Baptist 
members. Through their efforts a 
constitution was framed and adopted 
in which Church and State were for- 
ever divorced. 

Mingled with men creating a sen- 
timent for independence and _ sup- 
porting the movement when. the issue 
of battle was joined, were found many 
of the most influential leaders of the 
Presbyterians. Among them were 
Rev. J. G. Craighead of North Caro- 
lina, John Murray of Maine, David 
Caldwell of North Carolina, and 
William Tenant. Of the early gov- 
ernors, were George Clinton the first 
governor of New York, John Mc- 
Kinley the first governor of Dela- 
ware, Thomas McKeen the war gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, Richard Cas- 
well the first governor of Georgia, 
and John Rutledge, the war governor 
of South Carolina. Out of the fifty- 
six members of Congress which de- 
clared for independence, eleven were 
Scotch Irishmen. John Witherspoon 
of New Jersey, the president of Prince- 
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ton College, had great influence in the 
Congress. When the Declaration 
came up for signature in the latter 
part of July or the first of August, 
1776, the members seemed reluctant 
to affix their signatures.  Wither- 
spoon in a speech of great ability said, 
“To hesitate at this moment is to 
consent to our own slavery. That 
noble instrument on your table which 
insures immortality to. its author 
should be subscribed by every person 
in this house. He that will not re- 
spond to its accents and strain every 
nerve to carry into effect its provi- 
sions is unworthy the name of free- 
man. Although these gray hairs 
must soon descend to the sepulchre, I 
would infinitely rather that they de- 
scend hither by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner than desert, at this crisis, 
the cause of my country.” So pro- 
found was the impression made, that 
when he ceased speaking all hesita- 
tion to sign on the part of the members 
was gone. 

The number of soldiers the Pres- 
byterian Scotch Irish furnished for the 
armies of the Revolution can not be 
stated, as the existing rolls do not 
give either the nationality or the re- 
ligious faith of the men. The num- 
ber, however, was very large, proba- 
bly more in the aggregate than that 
of any other race, and outside of New 
England they did more of the real 
fighting of the Revolution. Two of 
the three colonels appointed by New 
Hampshire in 1775, John Stark and 
James Reed, were Scotch Irishmen. 
At Bunker Hill Stark held the rail 
fence on the left of the redoubt. Two 
of his companies were composed en- 
tirely of his own race and there were 
many representatives in the other 
companies. Stark’s services at Ben- 
nington need no rehearsal. The 
Scotch Irish of New Hampshire and 
western Massachusetts formed a large 
contingent of his little army and the 
battle could scarcely have been won 
without their effective assistance. 

When the news of the battle of 
Lexington reached Virginia, Daniel 


Morgan, a Scotch Irishman and Pres- 
byterian elder, raised a body of militia 
among his own people and marched 
to Cambridge, six hundred miles to 
reinforce Washington’s army. Mor- 
gan was with Arnold in his march 
through the wilds of Maine the fol- 
lowing winter in the invasion of 
Canada, and when Arnold fell under 
the walls of Quebec, December 31st, 
he assumed command. Taken pris- 
oner, and exchanged the following 
year, he immediately went to Vir- 
ginia, raised a corps from his own 
church followers, and joined Wash- 
ington who sent him to reinforce 
General Schuyler at Saratoga. At the. 
battle of Bemis Heights, October 7, 
1777, he held the most important po- 
sition in the American line. It was 
his men who mortally wounded Gen- 
eral Frazer which threw the British 
army into confusion and won the 
battle. After the surrender, General 
Burgoyne, on being introduced, said 
to him, “Sir, you command the finest 
regiment in the world.” Of the fa- 
mous Pennsylvania line, which was 
the backbone of the Continental army, 
two-thirds were Scotch Irishmen. 

But it was in the Southern cam- 
paign in 1780 and 1781 that their 
services were most efficient. The 
American cause was then at its low- 
est ebb. The currency was worth- 
less, the troops were without food, 
pay, and ammunition. Gloom and 
despair had settled upon the army 
and the people. Cornwallis had over- 
run South Carolina and crushed, or 
thought he had crushed, all opposi- 
tion to the royal cause. In August, 
1780 he administered a crushing de- 
feat to General Gage at Camden, 
which seemed to end the war in the 
South. With his army Cornwallis 
started north through North Caro- 
lina and Virginia to subdue those 
states. His line of march lay through 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., the cen- 
ter of the Scotch Irish settlement of 
that colony. There were thirty Pres- 
byterian churches and many preach- 
ing stations lying directly in his line of 
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march, and he described the country 
as a “hornets’ nest.” Detaching 
Colonel Ferguson with 1,100 men to 
scour the country and rally the Tories, 
that officer took position on Kings 
Mountain. The Scotch Irish settlers 
of the mountain districts rallied, sur- 
rounded the British forces and killed, 
wounded, or captured Ferguson’s 
entire army. Five of the American 
officers commanding in the battle 
were Scotch Irish, elders in the Pres- 
byterian Church and almost all the 
men were of the same faith. Kings 
Mountain was the decisive battle of 
the war in the South, turned the tide 
and compelling Cornwallis to change 
his plans completely, ultimately drove 
him to hisdoom at Yorktown. Cow- 
pens, where the same General Mor- 
gan commanded the American forces, 
and the drawn battle of Guilford 
Court House soon followed. In the 
former engagement Morgan’s forces 
were almost entirely of his own race, 
and in the latter battle they were a sub- 
stantial part of General Greene’s army. 
By these engagements the struggle 
came virtually to an end in the Caro- 
linas. Cornwallis entered Virginia 
with his army reduced in numbers by 
one-half, and a few months later was 
compelled to hand his sword to General 
Washington in token of utter defeat. 
Another service rendered by this 
people should be mentioned for it was 
of vast importance to the future of 
the country. At the time of the Revo- 
lution Virginia claimed all that was 
afterwards known as the Northwest 
Territory, but Great Britain had by 
1776 seized all the forts and garri- 
sons north of the Ohio and south of 
the Great Lakes which were scattered 
throughout the Territory. In 1777 
and 1778 George Rogers Clark, a 
Scotchman, conceived the idea of re- 
conquering the Territory, and under 
the direction of Governor Henry of 
Virginia raised a military force from 
among his own Presbyterian people 


of the mountain districts of West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and the east- 
ern parts of Kentucky, and crossing 
the Ohio River, recaptured or de- 
stroyed every British post in what 
now comprises the great states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Thus he secured to the Colonies all 
the country lying south of the Great 


Lakes and north and east of the Ohio . 


and Mississippi Rivers. 

It can be truly said, as Dr. Engle, 
State Librarian and Historian of 
Pennsylvania, remarked, ‘‘I say now 
without fear of contradiction that had 
it not been for the outspoken words, 
the bravery and the indomitable 
spirit of the Scotch Irish in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and the Carolinas, 
there would have been no Independ- 
ence and the now glorious Union 
would be but an English Colony.” 

The war could not have been won 
without Scotch Irish assistance. 
This is not saying that they alone 
could have achieved the victory, but 
neither could the English Colonists by 
themselves have made it a success. 
The utmost efforts of both groups 
were required, and neither could have 
succeeded in the struggle without the 
other. Their sympathies, their politi- 
cal and religious views, their concep- 
tions of liberty and functions of gov- 
ernment, and the bitter memories of 
their experiences at the hands of royal 
and priestly power in Ireland compelled 
the Scotch Irish Presbyterians to side 
with the Colonial cause, and that 
cause they served with a unanimity, 
courage and devotion not equaled by 
those of any other class of people. 
The value of their contribution far 
outweighs their numbers in the ranks 
of the Americans; for as soldiers they 
were the best of the best and the 
bravest of the brave. Their hearts 
were in the issue, and had America 
been defeated in the struggle they 
would have been the very last to lay 
down their arms. 
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AT THE SYMPHONY 


Phenix Hall, Concord, February 19, 1918—Reflections 
Grave and Gay 
Last concert of the third series, New England Symphony Orchestra, Carlyle W. Blaisdell, Conductor * 


By Milo E. Benedict 


Good luck, Mr. Blaisdell, to you and your “band,” 
The public approves of the work at your hand. 
You’ve sorted and chosen and brought to the fore 
An orchestra we should have long known before. 
A tentative effort? Well, more is the glory; 

With salaried men, ’twere a different story! 

A Foundation Fund for good music alone 

Is yet a pale dream. Did ye ask for a stone? 

To keep art in motion,—not all for the few— 

Is a modern notion right good to pursue. 

The work of rehearsals, which orchestras need, 

Is conditioned by clothing, and money and feed; 
In short, as you know, the up-keep of men 

Who play for the public is serious when 

There’s only the box office cash to divide 

With printers and gas men (and heat on the side). 
And so we may make in this season of ice 

A show of our thanks for your true sacrifice. 

We know what it means to make music the goal; 
It means the exchange of our talent for coal. 

So many tons go for a song or a waltz, 

Sometimes it’s hard telling whose measure is false. 
Prometheus stole all his fire from Heaven,— 
Enough to keep heat in his hall up to leven. 

But men of this age must usher in dollars 

To keep in the van of white cuffs and collars, 

Of swallow-tailed coats, when swallows are scarcer 
Than hen’s teeth, or diamonds! Which are the more rare, Sir? 
But I see my ink is beginning to spatter, 

So let me not digress too far from the matter 

Of telling the world that music’s no cinch. 

We all have to work for it inch by inch. 


But oh! for a million, no less, no more, 

To put all our music upon the ground floor, 

With organ, and stage, and a gorgeous front door! 
How people would flock here to see and adore! 


* These half humorous lines, written in a journalistic vein, which were prompted by the occa- 
sion indicated in the heading, will, we believe, be read with interest by many of our readers. 
They express a certain conviction as to the gain music has been given in the State through the 
efforts of Mr. Blaisdell in promoting the “Symphony” idea and in getting together a body of 
such highly qualified players as he has found. The abilities displayed by the various mem- 
bers of the orchestra itself, to which some of the lines most pleasingly refer, justify, it seems 
to us, the tribute the poet has seen fit to offer. A number of pertinent thoughts are brought 
to the reader’s observation by the mention of the need of a fund for the support of orchestral 
concerts in the State. Not that music needs official sanction; but it does need, in the case of 
the orchestra, something more dependable than’ the attendance of audiences whose movements 
are subject to the caprices of the weather.—EpirTor. 
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Ne’er was the light on a cool, damp sea 

More weird than the bassoon when Mr. Crampsey 
Elicited tones from its superb bass, 

And plied his deft hands on its long drawn face. 
Too long has this instrument labored unheard; 
Kept under by riotous strings, preferred 

Because of their eagerness for the front seats 

Like children among those who do greater feats. 


Of brass, could I make it to sound like gold, 

I then could a wonderful tale unfold. 

But I leave that art, and my futile endeavors, 
To the ample accomplishments of Mr. Nevers. 


Most modest, reserved,—he gave us no hint 

Of the breadth of his art—that gifted young Mindt, 
Until he appeared in his spirited style 

And gave us a solo without any guile. 


And there is another whose style has a sheen,— 

I refer to our gracious, good friend, Mr. Green. 
But why should he hike to the snows of Laconia 
Where they make cars and dodge the pneumonia? 


I felt a wild tyranny in the big drum, 

But it never got out under Robinson’s thumb. 
His bells were a shaft of blue and white light 
Let down from Aurora to chasten the night. 


The ’cellos and viols gave stronger persuasion 

To wood winds keyed up to some lighter occasion. 
They strengthened the sentiment, lest one should shirk, 
Like ‘generals leading their soldiers to work. 


More starch in old Nicolai than in Peer Gynt! 

But I may be wrong. Is it so, Mr. Quint? 

One thing we have seen: old Orpheus beaten 

With the flute in the hands of our own Mr. Wheaton. 


The clarinet work was not done by a Hoosier, 
For no one out west can quite equal our Tozier. 
So nimble in fingers and smoothe in his tone 
One fancies oneself on a thistledown blown. 


I’ve just one reflection to offer that’s grave: 
From using revolvers—‘‘Save O Save.” 

All right for the junkers who, like Boy-Ed, 
Have evil designs, and are over joy-ed 
When ever our powder blows up in our face, 
Just so the old Kaiser may slacken his pace. 
But this is no critique. I’ve merely said 


Just a few things that flashed into my head 


While the ‘‘ boys” banished the thunders of Thor, 
And made us forget we’re a nation at war. 














THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND 


By Erastus P. Jewell* 


I have chosen for a brief talk this ‘Such were the solemn trials of God, 
evening the stormy beginnings of New _ so great was their distress in times of 
England, the turbulent days when the general sickness that there were no- 
earliest settlers toiled upon the found- more than six or eight to care for all 
ations of the Republic. Some of the sick and dying.”’ Then he added 
them now have been sleeping for 
more than two centuries and a half. 
They fell in the wilderness then, 
where states like empires rise today 
upon the soil where savages hunted 
in silence undisturbed three hundred 
years ago. 

About two hundred and seventy 
years ago, in early winter, after sixty- 
three days upon the waves, just one 
hundred persons sighted the New 
England coast. They were tempest- 
beaten and weary of the sea. Yet far 
more forbidding was the desolate 
shore. Nature at that time was 
presenting her most repulsive winter 
features. The cold sea with ceaseless 
roar was beating in upon the sands 
and the coast line looked defiant and 
wrathful upon the feeble and shiver- 
ing invaders. The winds from the 
unknown islands smote the defence- 
less strangers as with whips of steel. 
A heartless foe seemed to stand guard 
in the solitude to strike down the de- Erastus P. Jewell 
fenceless few, and in the accurate and 
simple language of the old historian, the fearfully significant remark: ‘If 
“‘they were soon smitten with disease the greater part had not been removed 
and desperate coughs,”’ and in about by death, all would have perished for 
three months sixty of the one hun- want of food.” No picture can be 
dred were in their graves.’’ He adds: drawn which will faithfully portray 








* This address, or lecture, by Mr. Jewell, was delivered on several occasions nearly thirty 
years ago. The manuscript of the same was found among the papers left in his office by the 
late State Historian Albert S. Batchellor, and is deemed worthy of publication at this time on 
account of its general interest and historic value. : 

Erastus P. Jewell was a prominent lawyer of Laconia for many years. Born in Sandwich, 
March 16, 1837, he was educated in the public schools and New Hampton Literary Institution, 
but was obliged to relinquish his studies on account of ill health. Finally he was able to take 
up the study of law in the office of the late Col. Thomas J. haji of Laconia, was admitted 
to the bar in March, 1865, commenced practice in company with Colonel Whipple, and con- 
tinued with marked success, in several successive partnership connections, until his death, 
April 3, 1909. He was not only an able lawyer, but a widely read historical student, having 


made a special study of early New England history, and the habits and eustoms of the 
Aborigines. 
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the misery and suffering of that first 
winter, when the half-clad and desti- 
tute colony, scarcely daring to eat 
of their scanty food, from window- 
less, doorless, floorless, ill-constructed 
camps were committing one, two and 
three of their decreasing numbers to 
the earth daily, until it did seem as if 
the God in heaven to whom they 
constantly and imploringly prayed for 
aid had forgotten them or, wearied 
with prayer, mocked their calamity. 

They were beyond the reach of 
human aid. God seemed their only 
refuge, and never from the time when 
Edward Thompson, who was the first 
to die, fell asleep, December 4, 1620, 
until the last of the sixty victims of 
the winter was put away, did these 
historic founders of a nation ever 
doubt that Heaven heard their peti- 
tions, and when the first soft air of 
March touched their emaciated and 
furrowed faces, it is written: “They 
fell upon their knees in thanksgiving 
to God that they had been such 
objects of his special care.”’ Emerg- 
ing from a winter of such unparalleled 
sufferings, well might these mighty 
old builders of history rise superior to 
material woes, as faith touched the 
border line of a majestic future. 

The unexpected conditions which 
confronted these new settlers found 
them unprotected. Many had left 
homes of ease and comfort. They 
expected to winter in the milder 
climate of New York or Virginia. 
Of a terrific encounter with a New 
England winter they had never 
dreamed. For it they were not pre- 
pared, and they were not equal to 
the tremendous exposure. Twenty-six 
women—nineteen wives and seven 
daughters of the Pilgrims—faced the 
storms and shared their scanty allow- 
ance of pounded corn with their 
stronger companions during the 
memorable winter of 1620-21. Ten 
cold camps constituted the homes of 
the entire population. When the 
spring came, says Winthrop, ‘‘men 
actually staggered with faintness for 
want of food.” For two or three 


years the food supply was shared by 
the entire population as one family, 
and at times it was so low that the 


‘people were brought to the verge of 


starvation. Prodigious efforts were 
required at all times to secure enough 
food of any kind to sustain life, while 
they practised the greatest economy 
in its use. 

In 1623 the distress was so great, in 
spite of all efforts to secure food, that 
it was decided that each should plant 
for himself and make a special effort 
to increase the supply. The new ar- 
rangement was attended with marked 
improvement, but the increase was 
not sufficient to prevent want, suffer- 
ing and danger at times. 

This year the Plymouth Colony 
were reduced to one old boat, upon 
which the inhabitants actually de- 
pended for existence. They con- 
structed a great net, which enabled 
them with the boat to procure bass, 
which providentially and unexpect- 
edly came upon the coast and into 
the creeks in unusual quantities. All 
summer, early and late, they toiled 
with that old boat, with all their 
might, to procure fish. Had it not 
been for this seemingly miraculous 
supply of fish, it is likely that the 
whole colony would have perished. 
When there was a great scarcity of 
fish, and when the game disappeared, 
which was not an unusual occurrence, 
our fathers resorted to the humble 
clam, which afforded food when other 
means of sustenance failed. The 
game supply was always unreliable. 
Some years its scarcity was surprising 
and unaccountable, considering the 
abundance at other times. The sud- 
den appearance of fish or game in 
quantities sufficient for the needs of 
the pioneers seemed to the eye of faith 
an answer to prayer. 

At first only a small portion of land 
was set apart for each planter to 
cultivate, but it worked so well that 
in 1627 twenty acres were allotted to 
each and the New England home 
advanced a little. Small, rough 
houses of logs, hewn a little on two 
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sides and placed one upon another 
and notched and locked at the ends, 
soon adorned these little farms. 
They were rude affairs, these early 
‘log houses; built without bricks, nails, 
glass or boards, tightened with mud 
or clay, without floors, and frequently 
one third of the space was occupied 
by the great rock chimney. They 
were without cellars, and seldom 
contained more than one room, in 
which the humble dwellers crowded, 
cooked, lived, slept and died. Cook- 
ing then was simply roasting and 
boiling in that most useful and valu- 
able of early household goods, the 
everlasting iron pot. 

Outside of a few centers like Salem 
and Boston, the scattered settlers 
really had no furniture. They used 
rude benches and blocks for seats, and 
occasionally some one had brought 
some old article of furniture. Beds 
were made of hemlock boughs and 
skins. No supplies could be pur- 
chased, even of the simplest kinds, 
this side of the ocean. Such rude 
implements as they were obliged to 
have and their clothes soon became 
worn and out of repair, and there was 
no supply at hand to make good the 
wornout garments. During the first 
hundred years men and women, as a 
rule, went barefoot from early spring 
till late in the fall, from necessity. 
The garments which our ancestors 
sometimes wore were simply shocking 
in a multitude of cases. People wore 
to church what today would not be 
tolerated by the humblest laborer in 
our street ditches, and no woman of 
today could be induced to appear in 
her domestic labors as the women of 
New England appeared in public. 
Modesty was out of the question. 
The conditions which environed them 
were hard and unyielding and not 
calculated to develop taste, elegance 
or refinement. Even the decencies 
of life could scarcely be observed. It 
was often a weary battle for existence. 
For a large part of the first century, 
children could be found with their 
little feet wrapped in rags dipped in 

4 


animal fat to afford some protection 
through the winter. 

The ancient shoes were made by 
hand and were very rare. They were 
things of beauty, and, if one owned a 
pair, a joy almost forever. They had 
the merit of endurance, but, as I have 
said, they were not worn every day, 
and so one pair lasted a long time and 
frequently served several members of 
the family in turn—sons and daugh- 
ters as well. The main point to be 
observed in the construction was the 
size. Ye gods! what shoes they were! 


Advancing now to 1719, we touch a 
pivotal point. This year flax was 
introduced. Now everything seemed 
to change. Linen fabrics, of which 
the people were justly proud, came 
into general use and added immensely 
to the comfort and thrift of the people. 
Business boomed, and it may be 
said the second century was marked 
by great material advancement. But 
even now such things as tea, coffee, 
milk and sugar, outside of a few sec- 
tions, were unknown. Pine knots con- 
stituted about the only lights, except 
from the fires in the roaring throats of 
the huge chimneys. Lamps and can- 
dles had not appeared, and the friction 
match was yet to be discovered. Fire 
had to be kept day and night, summer 
and winter. The loss of fire was 
sometimes a calamity and occasioned 
great distress. The utmost care had 
to be observed to preserve it in every 
home. Especially was this the case 
in habitations far removed from 
neighbors. 

These old homes were without 
clocks, and a watch did not exist in 
dreams. The noon mark, and very 
rarely a sundial made of pewter, with 
a three-cornered piece to cast a 
shadow, served a useful purpose in 
sunshine, and the time of day could 
be guessed with reasonable certainty. 
It was a different thing in cloudy 
weather and in the night-time. The 
clepsydra came later for use in the 
night. This, as you know, was a 
contrivance to measure time by 
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water leaking from a glass in a given 
time. It was not very accurate and 
was a very poor substitute for a clock, 
but in those pioneer days it was a 
treasure and it was very rare. Only 
a few were in use. The great major- 
ity, for the first century, had no means 
whatever to determine the hours of 
night. 

Prior to 1800, rye, corn, beans and 
squashes were about all that the 
planters raised. Wheat flour at that 
time was not in use at all. Game, 
fish and strawberries, which soon 
became abundant in their new fields, 
added to their simple bill of fare, 
though butter, sugar and milk as a 
rule were entirely wanting. A do- 
mestic beer, of some kind, could be 
found everywhere. It was com- 
pounded of roots, barks and herbs, in 
all sorts of ways, and frequently was 
a very good drink. 

Judge Bourne, the historian of 
Wells, says: ‘“‘Perhaps till the close 
of the 17th century the New England 
settlers as a rule lived in houses of but 
one and occasionally two rooms, and 
had but one bed, and only those of 
the largest means had two.” This is 
his description of the furniture of one 
house in Wells: “In looking around 
we discover a table, a pewter pot, a 
hanger, a little mortar, a dripping pan, 
and askillet. There was no crockery, 
tin or glass ware, no knives, forks or 
spoons, and not a chair in the house. 
There were two rooms and a bed in 
each. The inventory shows a blanket 
and a chest. We have been through 
the house. They have nothing more 
in it. And this is the house of 
Edmund Littlefield, the richest man 
in town. He had a large family and 
lived in style.”’ 

In the house of Ensign John Barrett, 
who was quite eminent in his day and 
had an elegant house, we find two 
beds,. two chests, a box, four pewter 
dishes, four earthen pots, two iron 
pots, seven trays, two pails, some 
wooden ware, a skillet and a frying 
pan. Nothingelse. No chairs, knives, 
forks, spoons, or crockery. 


I have examined with care and with 
a great deal of interest such inven- 
tories of the period as I have been able 
to find, and find nothing more ex- 
tensive than is indicated in the house 
of Nicholas Cate of Maine. He was 
a selectman, a notable person who 
maintained a fashionable house. His 
house was furnished with a kettle, 
a pot and pot-hooks, a pair of tongs, 
a pail and a pitcher. This house had 
a chamber, where we find a bed and 
bedding, and other articles valued at 
fifty cents. 

I have selected these last estates as 
an illustration. They are very far 
above the average for the first three 
fourths of a century. What should we 
expect to find in the humblest New 
England log houses of 1680, when 
the richest families actually suffered 
such deprivations? Even in the first 
families, we note an entire absence of 
books, except in homes of clergymen. 
Not even an almanac furnished the 
means of telling the day of the week 
or month, and sometimes the most 
ridiculous mistakes were made in 
regard to Sunday. Multitudes of 
children were born and grew up who 
never saw their faces in a looking- 
glass. Scarcely one could be found, 
or even a fragment of a mirror. One 
was owned by. Joseph Cross, of Ogun- 
quit. He had no-chairs in his house, 
but his little looking-glass was an 
object of curiosity, and so fixed itself 
in the minds of the people that it 
found a place in history, of which I 
speak tonight. 

The wigwams of the Indians fur- 
nished more comforts to the victims 
than could be found in the very ear- 
liest homes of their white neighbors. 
They had some neat articles of bone, 
shell and stone, very good earthen 
pots of different sizes, baskets of twigs, 
birch bark, and some very fair vessels 
of wood, to which were added beds 
made of skins exceedingly well tanned 
but usually abominably dirty. 

Soon after the arrival of the first 
settlers, many adventurers came and 
a large proportion of them were not 
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altogether intent upon the worship of 
the Most High. Still the leading, 
dominant class were religious, and 
their religion was heroic. The laws 
of England did not come across the 
ocean to oppress them nor to protect 
them. In their new home new laws 
had to be made, courts constructed 
and officers appointed to enforce the 
laws. At the beginning of New 
England there was no law, no courts, 
no executive officers. At first the 
leading men assumed judicial author- 
ity. They constituted a council and 
made such rules as to them seemed 
proper. Their work was rude and 
rough. These men had fled from what 
seemed tyranny, but unconsciously 
they became tyrannical themselves. 
They did, no doubt, what they thought 
was best to promote order among the 
new settlers and to advance what they 
considered the “‘cause of God.” 
Their laws and the punishments 
inflicted for their violation reveal in 
the most striking manner the char- 
acter of the fathers. Fearlessly they 


cut loose from precedent and in- 
augurated strange, unheard-of, inap- 
propriate and unequal punishments. 
There was no uniformity, but great 
dissimilarity in the laws as enforced 


in different localities. Prior to about 
1648, it should be remembered, there 
were no printed statutes. The ca- 
pricious and dangerous rules relied 
upon to regulate society before that 
time were originated and enforced by 
self-constituted bodies, from whose 
decisions there could be no appeal. 
They savor of bigotry, superstition 
and intolerance. They were often 
cruel, unjust and oppressive. In- 
variably woman as an offender was 
visited with unreasonable and dis- 
proportionate punishment. 

In 1679 Sarah Morgan struck her 
husband. She was made to pay fifty 
shillings and stand all day before the 
people at town meeting in Kittery 
with an almost unendurable gag in 
her mouth. And this treatment of 
the defenceless woman, without 
doubt, met the approbation of the 


good men of the times. One George 
Rogers and a woman whose name 
appears upon the record were con- 
victed of the same offence. Each was 
beaten with thirty-nine stripes, but the 
woman was branded with a hot iron 
and had her disgrace, as they put it, 
made enduring, while he resumed his 
standing with the good people in the 
church, having expressed sorrow for 
his sin. 

No one could safely denounce such 
defenceless laws or question their 
sometimes brutal enforcement, with- 
out great risk of becoming a victim 
himself. 

In 1648 some laws were published 
which were made by the ministers and 
magistrates, who had been working 
upon them from time to time and ar- 
ranging such rules for the conduct of 
the people as seemed good to them. 
Penalties were attached for their 
violation, and the mind of the clergy- 
man of the period can be plainly read 
in the laws. Courts were created for 
their execution and they enforced the 
will of the lawmakers with the same 
merciless spirit which characterized 
the dominant minds. Whatever the 
ancient ministers and the magis- 
trates who took their guidance desired 
to be law was law. They were re- 
sponsible to nobody, and nobody could 
appeal from the enforced will of these 
grim and surly men. The few an- 
cient books which constituted the 
intellectual food, found only in minis- 
ters’ libraries, impressed and fixed 
necessarily the severe and inflexible 
nature of their authors. No one 
except ministers, as I have intimated, 
had books, and the old leaders of 
thought and opinion were hardened 
into an intellectual tyranny by the 
influence of an older age. 

As yet the masses were in mental 
chains. The age of newspapers and 
magazines had not arrived. No op- 
portunities were open to the masses 
when the few old-fashioned, strong- 
willed men lived in the cold atmos- 
phere of unquestioned power above 
the common people. While the many 
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were hopelessly ignorant, the few in 
advanced conditions of intelligence 
properly assumed the direction and 
leadership in public affairs. And, 
with all their faults and shortcomings, 
we conclude they followed the right 
as it seemed to them. 

The few old controversial books 
read by the Mathers, Wheelwright, 
Prince and Hubbard exhibit them- 
selves in the laws of two hundred 
years ago. They reveal the flavor 
and breathe the spirit of ancient 
thought, just as the books and litera- 
ture of 1890 breathe the spirit of 
today. Then but a very few read 
only a few books and received from 
them few ideas; and much of error 
took root, outgrowing and uprooting 
the truth. 

The witch lived in the old literature, 
and through it the strange delusion 
crept into the brain of the old scholar, 
filling his head with ridiculous fancies 
and alarms. The witch became an 
object of terror to our fathers, when 
they saw that the learned and saintly 
leaders were alarmed. The air was 
filled with beings who floated through 
the fevered night to vex and disturb 
mankind with the spirit of the devil. 
It is very difficult now for us to realize 
how the early settlers were afflicted 
with dreadful superstitions. The 
old historians, with great gravity, 
have recorded the most absurd and 
impossible occurrences, which they 
supposed, of course, to be true. Even 
Winthrop says that on the 18th of 
June, 1643, the devil was seen over 
against two islands in Boston harbor 
in the form of a man and emitting 
sparks and flames of fire, ete. Hub- 
bard, who wrote forty years later, 
again records the story and sends it 
along the ages as an historical fact, to 
be remembered forever. These de- 
luded leaders and teachers crowded 
the minds of their humble followers 
with fears. Strange and appalling 
sights and sounds filled the air. Evil 
spirits teased and tormented day and 
night, encompassed their fields and 
waters, wandering maliciously through 


the thick woods and screaming along 
the storm-swept coasts. 

The senseless mummeries of the 
old or the insane were looked upon 
with dread, as the undoubted work 
of Satan. The gnawing of a prayer- 
book by mice, the destruction of a 
house by lightning, an accident, early 
frost, or any thing unusual and out of 
the everyday course of nature, was 
caused by the interference of super- 
natural powers. Chapters of silly 
accounts of such things can readily 
be found scattered all along the path- 
way of our earliest history, written by 
the scholarly and sincere historians 
for preservation. 

With what caution should we read 
history, when the falsehoods are so 
conspicuous, when the superstitious 
authors honestly endorsed lies and 
thus served the evil one whom they 
so thoroughly despised! 

Laws enacted under such condi- 
tions and born of such fearful delu- 
sions took cruel shape in New England 
to smite down the enemies of God and 
destroyers of mortal peace. In their 
great contest with the evil of witch- 
craft in Salem, with fasting and prayer 
the heroic old Christians asked of 
God special guidance, while in his 
special service they destroyed his 
foes. One instance will suffice to 
illustrate at once the zeal and madness 
of the times. 

Bridget Bishop was the first victim 
to this strange fanaticism. Innocent 
as an angel (as all now admit), this 
despairing, frightened woman was 
roughly dragged from her home in 
Washington Street, Salem, to a public 
place of execution, in an open and 
conspicuous manner, “to make the 
spectacle appalling,’”’ as was written. 
Cotton Mather seriously affirmed that 
in passing ‘‘she gave a look at the 
meeting house and the devil tore down 
a part of it.”” This outrageous false- 
hood was used against her and may 
have been and probably was of great 
weight in the trial and conviction of 
other victims. A few years ago, as I 
read the testimony, faded with years, 
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against the unfortunate sufferers, 
which is still preserved in Salem, read 
the death warrants and the evidence 
of executions and could discover noth- 
ing—not a thing—to cast suspicion 
upon the accused, I was struck with 
wonderment that such delusions, tri- 
als, convictions and executions could 
disgrace our history. 

As the witch literature retired be- 
fore the advance of intelligence, so 
vanished the witch from the thoughts 
of men, until now only in the dark- 
est alcoves of ignorance can traces 
of the hobgoblin be found. 

Within three or four centuries, such 
was the level of intellectual develop- 
ment that the great and good, all 
believed in witchcraft and kindred 
delusions. The fires of the church 
were constantly employed in burning 
innocent, agonizing sufferers, _ till, 
crisped to cinders through unutterable 
suffering and torture, upon chariots of 
flame, the innocent sufferers reached 
their rest at last. « The judicial execu- 
tions in England in two centuries 
were more than thirty thousand. 
The great Matthew Hale caused two 
to be burned as late as 1664. Three 
thousand were executed during the 
long parliament. Neither church nor 
state spared any rank or condition. 
In 1716 Mrs. Hick and her child only 
nine years old were executed as 
witches. In fifteen years nine hun- 
dred were burnt in Lorraine, five 
hundred in Geneva in three months, 
one thousand in Como in one year, 
and thirty were executed in a village 
of six hundred in four years. More 
than one hundred thousand perished 
in Germany, among them an eminent 
Catholic priest accused of having 
bewitched a whole convent. The 
last sufferer in Scotland was in 1722. 
The damnable laws in England were 
not repealed until 1736. 

But the ancient champions of 
justice, as they thought themselves, 
were honest, fearfully in earnest, and 
devoted to the service of the Holy 
One, and these hard-visaged, solemn- 
minded old soldiers of the cross took 
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the lives of the enemies of the cause 
so dear to them with a relish, and 
with fasting and prayer continued to 
slaughter until the red stain of their 
delusion hangs forever upon us to 
mark with shame this conspicuous 
chapter of New England history. 

In the original laws of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony were to be found 
thirteen death penalties. Such was 
the temper of the times that not only 
witchcraft was punished with death, 
but idolatry, blasphemy, false witness, 
smiting father or mother after sixteen 
years of age, filial rebellion after the 
same age, were also punished by 
taking the life of the offender. No 
one can fail to see the same cast of 
thought in these laws, as well as in 
the lower grades of offences, where 
we find punishments adjudged and 
inflicted for what seem to us most 
trivial, questionable, and even ludi- 
crous matters. 

Whipping was mercilessly applied 
for numerous offences. Branding with 


a hot iron and clipping the ears 


were well-known penalties. Richard 
Hopkins was severely whipped and 
branded for selling powder to the 
Indians. To deny the authority of 
the Scriptures cost fifty pounds or 
forty stripes, and the fifty pounds pen- 
alty was considered light compared 
with the stripes. Philip Radcliff had 
his ears cut off, was whipped and ban- 
ished because he did what I do tonight. 
He censured the church which ap- 
proved of the killing of witches. At 
one time no man could be qualified 
either to elect or be elected to an 
office who was not a church-member. 
Consequently the distance was very 
great between the two classes,— 
between the church men and those 
who ventured to question their au- 
thority. 

As I have stated, the making and 
executing the laws in the early times 
were entirely the work of those espe- 
cially interested in advancing the 
cause of religion and planting the 
Gospel in the New World. Religion 
and Law went hand in hand, and the 
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stocks in which offenders were con- 
fined stood appurtenant to the church, 
and the pillory was a kindred terror 
to evildoers and a great moral force 
and power. In one case, a carpenter 
charged too much, as was adjudged, 
for making a pair of stocks, and was 
sentenced for the offence to be put 
into them himself for one hour and to 
pay a fine just equal to what he 
charged for making them. 

The first. meeting-houses were 
owned by the town, and seats were 
allotted by a committee. Children 
were given the low benches in front 
and were made to feel that the house 
of God was truly an awful place. 
Vigilant and severe men were ap- 
pointed to keep strict watch, and 
nothing escaped their observation. 
These men were frequently armed 
with a club big enough to kill an ox, 
with a knob on one end and feathers 
or a foxtail on the other. This club 
absorbed the almost undivided atten- 
tion of ‘Young America” of those 
days, as it was carried about to thump 
the heads of masculine sleepers or to 
brush the noses of the ladies should 
they chance to be unmindful of the 
solemn sentences of the preacher. 

This meeting-house tyrant looked 
after the whipping post, stocks and 
pillory, which were conveniently near 
and in readiness if any were deemed 
worthy of punishment by this exact- 
ing official. These great moral appur- 
tenances were not kept for ornament, 
not at all; but for use whenever the 
man with the club thought such 
agencies were- healthy. I find a case 
where one was whipped, suffered the 
loss of both ears, and was then ban- 
ished, for what was termed ‘“‘slander- 
ing the church.’”’ Captain Stone, of 
Boston, called Ludlow, who was a 
justice of the peace, a just ass; and 
for this offence the old law took one 
hundred pounds and sent him into 
banishment, ‘‘not to return on pain 
of death, without the governor’s 
leave.” A fine of one penny was 


fixed for every time of taking tobacco 
in any place, and in Plymouth Colony 


there may be found the record of a fine 
of five shillings for taking tobacco 
while on a jury before the verdict was 
rendered. At this time there was a 
penalty for not attending church, 
of ten shillings fine or imprisonment. 

Private conference (whatever that 
might be) in a public meeting was 
fined twelve pence. And then, as a 
kind of omnibus, as lawyers say, we 
find this really rich statute: ‘No 
person shall spend his time unprofit- 
ably under pain of such punishment as 
the court shall think meet to inflict.’ 
This was the great statute under 
which the court could pick up and 
punish any body or any thing which 
they were pleased to consider an un- 
profitable use of time, and the amount 
and kind of punishment were deter- 
mined according to the notions of the 
court. 

Not only did these ancient men 
attempt to regulate the acts and con- 
duct of the people, but the dress must 
be made in accordance with their 
ideas of strict propriety. I will quote 
exactly now: ‘No person either man 
or woman shall make or buy any 
slashed clothes, other than one slash 
in each sleeve, and another in the 
back, also all cutt, embroidered or 
needle workt caps, bands, vayles are 
forbidden hereafter, under the afore- 
said penalty,” that is, such penalty as 
the court think meet to inflict. In 
Boston in 1639 the law provided that 
“no garment should be made with 
short sleeves whereby the nakedness 
of the arm may be discovered in the 
wearing thereof.” The same statute 
provided that, when garments were 
already made with short sleeves, “‘the 
arms should be covered with linen or 
otherwise.’’ Also, ‘‘ No person was al- 
lowed to make a garment for women 
with sleeves more than half~an ell 
wide” and ‘“‘so proportionate for 
bigger or smaller persons.”’ Kissing 
was regulated then by law, and one at 
least endured twenty lashes because 
he refused to pay a fine of ten shillings 
for kissing his own (not another’s) 
wife in his own garden; and in re- 
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venge, it is recorded, he swore he 
would never kiss her again in public 
or private. Fines and whippings 
were frequently resorted to to bring 
this troublesome matter of kissing 
within the prescribed rule. 

There is some doubt about the date, 
but I think Ward’s collection of laws, 
called ‘‘ Body of Liberties,’’ was pub- 
lished about 1641. In this collection 
were intertwined religion and law, ac- 
cording to the author’s idea, as he 
had been a lawyer in England and 
minister here. A hundred laws were 
drawn up, largely by this minister of 
Ipswich, who had no restrictions upon 
him and was the best prepared of any 
in the colony to prepare the compound 
which was destined to be adopted 
to purge the community of evil. In 
this remarkable work appears the 
attempt to banish every thing this 
earnest author thought to be wrong 
or which did not conform to his no- 
tions of propriety. If in any given 
ease this old “Body of Liberty” did 
not furnish the remedy, the magis- 
trate did not hesitate to extend it. 
He supplied the deficiency and the 
penalty, and there was no appeal. 
Of course, there were many things 
which could be found in the laws of 
England, but much in the ‘“ Body of 
Liberty” which was a wide departure. 
Every thing that Puritanism touched 
was distinctly impressed by it. 
Houses of worship, dress, manners, 
customs and names, as well as laws, 
revealed the presence of its mighty 
and strange influence. Old forms and 
ceremonies were shivered into frag- 
ments by these stern and fearless men. 
They went directly to Sinai and its 
thunders, took their laws from God, 
and whatever they took them to be 
they were enforced. The Puritan was 
destructive. He was a born fighter 
and, armed. with “Thus saith the 
Lord,’”’ he was well-nigh invincible. 
No other character could have sub- 
dued the wilderness and so success- 
fully contended with the obstacles 
and conditions of two hundred and 
fifty years ago. 
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To them God was an “ever pres- 
ent help in every time of need,” and 
in their warfare against every form 
of ungodliness they confidently relied 
upon his assistance in answer to 
prayer. Thus believing in God, they 
prayed for his guidance and support 
continually, and unhesitatingly moved 
in obedience to his will as they inter- 
preted it, from conquering to conquer, 
but having broken down and de- 
stroyed old conditions they had no 
power to erect new systems except 
such as grew out of force. 

The Puritan destroyed nature’s 
wild but majestic harmonies with the 
zeal of the Crusader, but no divine 
art replaced what he had destroyed. 
His stubborn and unyielding tastes 
closed his eyes to a world full of tran- 
scendent beauty and settled the night 
shadows of unloveliness over all. 
The work of Puritanism was entirely 
wanting in every thing that we call 
attractive. It has been character- 
ized as ‘“‘a dreary waste overhung by 
a wintry sky.” The imposing forms 
of worship of the old churches they 
seemed to hate, and a simplicity of 
the most severe type took deep root 
to choke out all forms of beauty in 
the New World. 

Ornamentation was simply abom- 
inable in the sight of God. A modest 
ribbon was the devil’s chain; a bow or 
flower upon a bonnet or a garment in 
a Puritan church would not have been 
tolerated a moment, and under the 
laws would have brought down some- 
thing like vengeance on the wicked 
and proud. Our modern churches— 
the plainest, even the sanctuaries of 
the Quakers—by these old religious 
pioneers would not be regarded as 
“fit dwellings for the holy spirit.”’ 
The furnace, carpet, organ and fres- 
coing of our beautiful churches to the 
dear old Christian of 1640 would be 
dreadful, and the graceful spire with 
gilded top and deep-toned bell would 
suggest the vengeance of heaven upon 
these unsanctified and carnal devices 
of men, and in the modern service 
they would find food for abhorrence 
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but not for the strengthening of the 
divine life. 

The ancient worshipers, regardless 
of storms and snow, went long dis- 
tances frequently to the old meeting- 
houses upon the coldest hills, and 
in the fireless, forbidding, cheerless 
sanctuary worshiped as they did 
everything else with characteristic 
persistence and rigidity, and with 
amazing fortitude often sat in a tem- 
perature below freezing and listened 
to the hard doctrinal sermons of the 
past; and when they went to rest at 
night the day was closed with offering 
thanks for the great privileges they 
had enjoyed. They believed in a very 
straight and very narrow way. It 
mattered not to them that the sermon 
was two hours long. The freezing 
temperature of the meeting-house 
and the discomforts attending getting 
to it were not considered, they were 
so insignificant compared with the 
privilege of sitting under the sound 
of the Gospel where there was none 
to molest nor make afraid. They 
knew nothing of toleration. The 
right to shut the doors against in- 
truders was as undoubted as their 
right to breathe. Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Catholics, Quakers were all offen- 
sive, and the Quakers in particular 
suffered extreme persecution. 

Upon their very first arrival, Quak- 
ers were arrested, and, although there 
was no express law against them, 
they were condemned, confined and 
banished. All their books were for- 
cibly taken and publicly burned. 
Strict laws were at once enacted to 
keep them out, as if a Quaker was an 
incarnate Satan. Any master of a 
vessel who brought one was fined one 
hundred pounds and required to give 
security to take him away. The 
Quaker in the meantime should re- 
ceive twenty stripes and be sent to 
the house of correction for no offence 
except his faith. All who befriended 
or entertained one of the unfortunates 
were fined forty shillings an hour. If 
the offender persisted, he should lose 
anear. If he repeated the offence, he 


was to lose his other ear. As a last 
resort to correct, whipping and boring 
the tongue with a hot iron followed. 

Myra Clark, Christopher Holden 
and John Copeland endured the most 
inhuman whipping with knotted cords 
in 1657. The Quakers were as stub- 
born as the Puritans and sometimes 
seemed to enjoy their afflictions, as if 
they were accounted worthy of stripes. 
So the very next year Holden and 
Copeland appear again, this time to 
lose their ears and get into prison. 
No Quaker’ escaped unnoticed. 
Many were pursued and _ suffered 
cruel and brutal treatment. Robin- 
son, Stevenson, Mary Dyar and others 
were put to death. Mr. Drake says 
“the cruelties perpetrated upon these 
poor misguided people are altogether 
of a character too horrid to be related.”’ 
At last, to his everlasting credit, the 
king of England interposed and by an 
order dated September 9, 1661, put 
a stop to the cruel work. A banished 
Quaker brought the order from the 
king to Governor Endicott’s hands. 
Upon seeing the Quaker with his hat 
on, the severe old governor told him 
sternly to take off his hat. It is 
recorded that upon receiving the 
mandamus the governor’s own hat. 
came off and he replied ‘We shall 
obey his majesty’s command.” And 
so they did, so far as taking life was: 
a penalty, but the persecution con- 
tinued in various and almost unen- 
durable ways, until at last they 
got a foothold in spite of opposition. 
Times then began to change, the laws. 
against them became unpopular and 
could not be enforced, and at last, 
with his gospel of ‘‘peace,” the 
Quaker found a home where, he too,, 
could worship in peace. So 

Step by step since time began 
We see the steady march of man. 


As we recall the hardfaced old 
settlers of 1640, barefooted, men and 
women, poorly clad in patched, scanty 
and ill-fitting garments, crowded into. 
small and smoky log habitations or 
garrison houses in times of danger from 
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the Indians; as we recall the old barn- 
like churches and the worshippers 
attending with their guns, we have 
little difficulty in tracing the effect of 
such unyielding conditions upon their 
minds. We grow charitable towards 
the failings of the suffering pioneers 
who hopefully and valiantly labored 
upon the rough foundations of New 
England. 

We find a strange suggestion in the 
names of the first three children bap- 
tized in Boston: Pity, Joy and Recom- 
pense. Thesameserious tone pervaded 
all the old-time homes, as children re- 
sponded tothe names: Patience, Deliv- 
erance, Prudence, Charity, Hope, De- 
pendence, Thankful, Content, Hate, 
Evil and Holdfast. Many masculine 
names, enough to destroy a sensitive 
ear, were designed to perpetuate a re- 
membrance of such Bible characters 
as had greatly impressed them. 

The titles of books and pamphlets 
published on the other side of the 
water about the time of the settlement 
of New England afford food for reflec- 
tion and abundant opportunity to 
ascertain the true level of thought of 
such as gave direction and shape to 
public opinion as it prevailed in the 
colonies. A pamphlet published in 
1626 was entitled, ‘‘A most delecta- 
ble sweet perfumed nosegay for God’s 
saints to smell at.”’ Twenty years 
later we find, “A pair of bellows to 
blow off the dust cast upon John 
Frey.”’ Also, ‘‘Snuffers of Divine 
Love,’”’ “Hooks and Eyes for be- 
lievers’ breeches, ”’ ‘‘ High heeled shoes 
for Dwarfs in holiness,’ ‘Crumbs of 
comfort for chickens of the covenant, ”’ 
‘“‘Spiritual Mustard Pot to make the 
soul sneeze with devotion,” “A shot 
aimed at the Devil’s headquarters 
through the tube of the cannon of 
the covenant,” “A Reaping hook 
well tempered for the stubborn ears 
of the coming crop of biscuits baked 
in the oven of Charity carefully con- 
served for the chickens of the church 
the sparrows of the Spirit and the 
sweet swallows of Salvation,’’ ““‘Some 
sobs of a sorrowful soul for sin, 
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in seven penetential psalms of the 
Princely Prophet David, whereunto- 
are also annexed William Humuls* 
handful of Honey suckles and divers. 
Godly pithy ditties now newly aug- 
mented,” “A sigh of Sorrow for the 
sinners* of Zion breathed out of a 
hole in the wall of an earthen vessel 
known among men as Samuel Fish.”’ 
All of these works were laboriously 
prepared by their pious authors as: 
Baxter prepared and published the 
confession of his faith in 1655 “‘es- 
pecially concerning the interest of - 
Repentance and sincere obedience, 
written for the satisfaction of the 
misinformed, the conviction of Ca- 
lumniators and the Explication and 
Vindication of some weighty truths.” 
In these ancient works there is a 
marvelous revelation of the spirit and 
tendency of the age, of the temper and 
capacity of the men who were the 
models of the New England fathers. 

The most conservative will now 
smile at their robust superstitions and 
wonder that such notions were en- 
tertained by reasonable men, and yet 
the honest and conceited old authors 
showed monumental contempt for all 
who differed with them, and evidently 
with great self-satisfaction thought 
they had reached the limit of unaided 
human reason, beyond which point 
they walked with majestic fortitude 
by faith, not by sight; laying hold of 
the promises of God, as it seemed to 
to them, they were fearless, never 
doubting the Almighty aid upon 
which they were taught to rely. 

If famine threatened, they prayed. 
If disease invaded their homes, if the 
danger of Indian massacre hung like a. 
fearful cloud above them, they sent up 
their petition for divine help. And, 
whatever of safety or comfort came 
to them, to their minds came in an- 
swer to their petitions To them 


Prayer was the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 

His watchword at the gate of death. 
They entered heaven by prayer. 


* Reading doubtful. 
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I have taken this brief mental ex- 
cursion to the olden days, not so much 
for entertainment as for instruction, 
if perchance there are some of my 
hearers who are not quite familiar 
with the ground over which we have 
so hastily traveled. To such as are 
most familiar with our early history 
no apology is necessary, for we cannot 
too often recur to this memorable 
period. 

In the clearer light of today, we 
part company with the enslaving 
‘ superstitions and some of the errors 
of the past. We look at them occa- 
sionally, as we do at the garments and 
toys of childhood, which may be 
treasured when outgrown and after 
the days of their usefulness are past. 

The superstitious ignorance of the 
childhood of mankind, which be- 
shrouded the religion of the founders 
of New England and edged many of 
their laws with almost inhuman bar- 
barity, we cannot recall with pleasure, 
and yet we gladly throw around them 
the great mantle of charity and recog- 
nize outside of their few shortcomings 
that tireless spirit of resistless energy 
which characterized their historic 
labors and which is still felt at the 
heart of New England today. 

On the whole they did their work 
well and in their day marched up 
with fortitude and great courage and 
held the picket line of thought, just 
as we now hold it two hundred years 
in advance of their time. Two event- 
ful centuries have lifted the race far 
above the mental level of 1680, and 
the distance covered by the advance 
is so vast that it can scarcely be com- 
prehended. But let us not be vain- 
glorious and fall into the ancient error 
of overestimating our own attain- 
ments. The summit yet to be 
reached is not yet in sight. We are 
in the morning of the very first day 


of the mighty march of mankind. 
The call is to advance. It is the 
morning reveille that is sounding now. 
The ground which we occupy will be 
immediately left behind as we ad- 
vance. The scholars of two cen- 
turies hence, as they review our times, 
will be charitable to our faults, but . 
we may rest assured that the just 
criticisms upon much of our work and 
upon our religion and laws will not be 
calculated to glorify the century, still 
characterized by wars, conspicuous 
for crimes and permeated with cor- 
ruption. 

There will undoubtedly be great 
progress in the next two hundred 
years, as there has been in the last 
two hundred, but each succeeding age 
will forever push on, discarding the 
rubbish of the outgrown past, as the 
unchained human soul continually 
advances into the purer and higher 
regions of thought. 

The ancient knights, mail clad and 
armed with cumbersome and unwieldy 
weapons, to strike down and brain 
their foes, were the heroes of coarse 
and brutal war. We have outgrown 
and passed out entirely beyond the 
ideas of the days of the crusades; 
and may we not hope that the super- 
stitions which still remain in the minds 
of men and our ideas of warfare may 
speedily be outgrown as well, and 
that in the immediate hereafter war 
in any form shall be looked upon as 
brutal and unworthy of nations who 
bow before and worship the Prince of 
Peace? 

We are not responsible for the con- 
ditions which surround us at birth, 
but we are under divine orders to 
advance. 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 














THE DIPPER IN THE SKY 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


There is a dipper in the sky, at 
least it looks like one, a dipper of 
stars! We cannot see it in the day- 
time because our sun shines so 
brightly that his light hides all the 
other stars from sight; but at night 
it twinkles plainly before our eyes. 
If we go out-of-doors and stand in 
some spot where our view of the 
darkened skies is unobstructed by 
electric lamps and buildings, we shall 
see the dipper in the north. Now, 
this dipper’s sky-position changes 
from hour to hour, for, as we know, 
our sun’s position changes from hour 
to hour. The dipper circles around 
and around what is called the north 
star; but if we search for it at 9 p. m. 
on a certain night in the year we shall 
find it exactly in the same place at 
9 o’clock just a year from that night. 
If we look for it in winter it will be in 
the northeast; in spring well over- 
head; in summer northwest; and in 
fall not far above the northern 
horizon. Of course, these are the 
dipper’s positions for the seasons 
about 9 p. m.; but during every 
twenty-four hours the dipper revolves 
once wholly around the north star, 
so that at midnight it would not 
have the same place in the sky as at 
some earlier hour. 

The dipper is such a noticeable 
firmamental object that we can 
easily find it. Besides, it is formed 
by seven stars, all of about the same 
brightness, and: it occupies quite a 
large space in our firmament. Then, 
it looks very much like a dipper, with 
its handle of three stars and its bowl 
of four. The three stars of the 
handle, beginning at the end, are 
named Benetnasch, Mizar and 
Alioth, while the four stars of the 
bowl are Megrez, Phecda, Merak and 
Dubhe. If we _ carefully study 
Megrez, the star that joins the handle 


to the bowl, we see it is not as bright 
as any of the six other stars. Now, 
astronomers watch these suns—for 
they are suns just as is our own sun— 
with telescopes, and if we should 
observe with a strong glass the 
second sun in the handle, Mizar, we 
should discover that it is really two 
stars instead of one star. In other 
words, we should discern that Mizar 
is a ‘“‘double star,”’ a larger and a 
lesser sun, this lesser sun being visible 
without a glass to those of us posses- 
sing keen eyesight. And, if we use 
our telescope still more, we discern 
the colors of these seven remarkable 
stars: Benetnasch being white, Mizar 
white and green, Alioth very bright, 
Megrez yellowish, Phecda yellow, 
Merak greenish and Dubhe yellow. 

These last two suns, the further of 
four stars forming the dipper’s bowl, 
Merak and Dubhe, should be partie- 


ularly observed and remembered 
because they are the famous 
“nointers.’”’ That is, they point or 


_aim in the general direction of the 


north star, the sun which is. our 
north sky-guide. This north star 
is also called Polaris; but unlike 
other suns Polaris has so little motion 
that we know always where to find 
him. Although not more noticeable 
than any one of the dipper’s stars, he 
is truly a fixed sun in the north, and 
once we stand facing him, east is at 
our right, south behind us and west 
at our left. When one is not well 
acquainted with the whereabouts of 
this north star, the “pointers” of 
the dipper are a great help in finding 
him, although we should remember 
that Merak and Dubhe do not aim 
exactly at Polaris, that he is not very 
conspicuous and that he twinkles 
some .distance firmamentally from 
the nearer sun, Dubhe. As has been 
stated, the dipper circles around and 
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around our north star; but when we 
have discovered the seven-starred 
dipper it is very easy to find Polaris 
which, by the way, is not as it ap- 
pears ‘a single sun but is two suns, a 
larger and a lesser one, so far distant 
and so closely associated that they 
sparkle to our unassisted eyesight 
just like one star. 

Astronomers have given names to 
the different groups of suns, just as 
names have been given to the different 
countries on earth. The star-group 
to which the dipper belongs is known 
as Ursa Major or the Greater Bear, 
and, forgetting for a moment that it 
resembles a dipper, we can imagine 
that it forms part of the body and the 
tail of a big sky-bear, with the legs of 
the bear—alas, only three good legs— 
extending in front of and below the 
dipper. This star-group, or constel- 
lation, was named Ursa Major many 
centuries ago; indeed, the starry 
heavens are full of imaginary animals, 
but it is certainly easier to see the 
outlines of a dipper than of a bear in 
this particular star-group. There is 
another constellation called Ursa 
Minor or the Smaller Bear, and 
Polaris our north star is end-sun in 
this Smaller Bear’s tail just as Benet- 
i. is end-sun in the Greater Bear’s 
tail. 


There are at least four “‘dippers” in 
the sky, visible to those of us living 
north of the equator, one of which is 
called the Great Square of Pegasus 
and another the dipper in the beauti- 
ful Pleiades. But the dipper of Ursa 
Major is grandest of the four; and 
although other star-figures glitter 
impressively before our eyes none of 
them is more noticeable than this 
firmamental ladle. Its seven suns 
shine at vast distances from our 
earth, the double-star Mizar being 
more remote than Polaris. In fact, 
we cannot really appreciate the dis- 
tances of suns hundreds of thousands 
of times as far from us as is our own 
sun. Indeed, were our own sun put 
in the place of Megrez, the dimmest 
star in the dipper, that sky-outline 
would appear to us as possessing only 
six suns! Various names have been 
given to this remarkable star-outline, 
such as the plough, the butcher’s 
cleaver, the saucepan, and so on; 
but to those of us who dwell in the 
United States the term ‘‘dipper”’ 
seems most appropriate. Yet what- 
ever the word chosen to describe it, 
this seven-starred figure in Ursa 
Major is certainly one of the most 
noticeable, most symmetrical groups 
of suns to be seen by unassisted sight 
in these northern latitudes. 





SUCCESS 
By Fred Myron Colby 


Success will come to him who toils 
And thinks, and cares not for the fame 


He wins. 


The homage of an hour 


Is vain; not so a worthy name. 


Then let us courage take, anew 
Gird up our loins for battle-strife; 
Do what we have to do, content 
If we but win immortal life. 











THE LAST NOTCH 


By Anabel C. Andrews 


“The notches, presumably, are 
proposals?” 

“Surely!” 

‘““Mine will never make another.”’ 

“Why so certain?” 


“When I ask a girl to marry me, it 
will never be one who displays her 
scalps like an Indian chief!” 

‘“‘ Almost thou persuadest me to try 
for the notch.” 

“Time wasted—take your ghastly 
record. How many of those notches 
mean ruined lives, and broken-hearted 
mothers? You will enjoy telling me 
that; so kind and womanly.”’ 

“Not one. You have no right to 
be so unpardonably rude to me. I 
don’t deserve it. Ever since we 
were kids you have always seemed to 
feel a great responsibility for me; 
you’ve never had the slightest hesi- 
tation in directing, and reproving 
me; allow me to tell you that I don’t 
care for any more of it.”’ 

“You do deserve it—it will be good 
for you to hear thetruth—pity I wasn’t 
here before; might have been able to 
have prevented some of your mischief.” 

‘Without doubt. You may possi- 
bly recall that, when we were in col- 
lege, if you told me not to go on a 
fruit raid with the others, I always 
stayed in my room that night.”’ 

“T recall that you went then, if 
you hadn’t intended going before. I 
also recall that you often wished that 
you had stayed in your room during 
the raids. I recall one night in par- 
ticular when you wished it so fervent- 
ly that you cried your wisp of lace 
and linen sopping; and I offered my 
hanky to sop up the rest of ’em.”’ 

“‘O, tell the rest of it, while you are 
about it; that I tore my dress; and 
you took it home for your mother to 
mend: so my mother shouldn’t know 
I went stealing fruit—most gentle- 
manly to recall that particular night. ”’ 


“Plenty of others, if you prefer 
them. Shall I recall the night that 
you tied the bell-clapper to—”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t say ‘recall’ 
again—it sounds so—so—”’ 

“T’ve been in town just two hours 
Daphne; the one I’ve spent with you 
has not been particularly peaceful— 
we have quarreled constantly.”’ 

“Did I commence it?”’ 

“No. I can’t truthfully say you 
did; but my remarks were not re- 
ceived by you in the spirit in which 
they were made.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Indeed they were not. I am 
sorry—for I shall not be at home 
again in a long time; with a strong 
chance that I never shall.”’ 

“Changing your business?”’ 

“Tea” 

“Might one ask in what way?” 

“My business now is to help 
defend the colors you wear at your 
throat. Where that business will 
take me, I do not now know; but I 
leave here tomorrow.”’ 

“Tomorrow?” 

“T gotomorrow. I came home only 
to say good-bye to mother, and to 
you; must leave early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“‘T don’t seem able to grasp your 
statement Jim—wasn’t it a very sud- 
den decision on your part?”’ 

“‘No. Should have informed you 
sooner; but preferred telling you, 
rather than writing you. You will 
write me, Daphne? I'll tell you how 
to send mail, as soon as I am told my- 
self. And now good-bye; and God 
bless you girl! Cut out the non- 
sense Daphne; put on some clothes, 
and make of yourself the woman you 
were meant to be.” - 

“Put on clothes!’ What do you 
mean by such an ungentlemanly re- 
mark?” 
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“‘Look in your long mirror, and 
oie what I mean—oh child wake 
up!’’ 

“So grateful for all your kind ad- 
monitions, and complimentary re- 
marks—don’t crush my hand please.”’ 

With one last look Jim went. 


* * * * * 


“Well, Daphne Davies, you should 
be very proud of yourself this day. 
To send a man like Jimmie Lewis to 
war, with a good-bye like that—you 
need’ shooting—I hate you; yes, I 
do!’”’ snapping the parasol handle 
as she talked. ‘“TI’ll put you in our 
old stove oven, where Jim and I have 
cooked since we were kids. I’ll make 
a burnt offering of you, if there is 
just one match left in our old tin 
box—and there is, glory be! now 
blaze! oh, how I hate you, and my- 
self! I'll never;dare go home; every 


shower. 


last one of ’em will know I’ve been 
crying; oh dear, oh dear’; and the 
tears had their own way; to such an 
extent that the cremating of the 
parasol was seen through a heavy 
Just as the coals were turn- 
ing to ashes, came hasty steps 
through the trees—and Jim’s voice 
crying: ‘‘Please marry me; dearest 
little Spitfire in all the world. Give 
me the parasol; I’ll cut my notch; 
and—what! You’ve been crying? 
Do you care a little, sweetheart?”’ 

‘““Ye-es—a very little.” 

“Well, let me have the parasol; 
for I’ve none too much time; but, if 
you wanted another notch, I meant. 
you to have it.”’ 

‘“‘I—I burned the parasol.”’ 

“You burned it?” 

“Yes, in our old oven; and, Jimmie, 
it was for—well, rejected proposals: 
you know, only.” 





A VOICE FROM THE PAST 
By Sarah Fuller Bickford Hafey 


A voice from the Past is calling, 
Its dulcet tones we hear; 

And joys we’ve tasted greet us, 
Though misty, with a tear. 


Its pleasures and its sorrows, 
Its daily cares and mirth; 

Its blighted hopes and blessings, 
As old Time gave them birth. 


But ’tis a passing picture, 
Those scenes, of long ago; 

As we grope, into the Future, 
And hasten the boat, we row. 


But in the Past, could we’ve.known how 
To live, as we do now, 

*Twould have been a different Future, 
From that, to which, we bow. 


A voice from the Past! 


O listen, 


To its joy’s and sorrow’s chime; 
And the changes Time has brought us, 
Are a medley, in its rhyme. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. CHARLES E. BURBANK 


Charles E. Burbank, son of Jason C. and 
Edna (Willey) Burbank, born in Claremont 
July 5, 1866, died at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston, March 4, 1918. 

Mr. Burbank was educated in the public 
schools of Claremont and Boston, the Har- 
vard School for Social Workers and the Boston 
University Law School, graduating from the 
latter in 1894. He was a member of the 
law firm of Stebbins, Storer & Burbank of 
Boston, and also had an office in Brockton 
where he was associated with Harold 8. Lyon. 
Politically he was a progressive Republican. 
He served in the Massachusetts State Senate 
in 1913, being one of the two Progressives in 
that body. He was a close friend of Gov. 
Samuel W. McCall, took an active part in 
the campaign for his election, and was ap- 
pointed by him, in 1916, State Supervisor 
of Administration, which office he held at the 
time of his death, and in which he had ren- 
dered conspicuous service. He had practiced 
for a time after graduation in Colorado and 
California and had travelled in Europe, 
studying social conditions. He was a Mason, 
a member of the Economic Club of Boston, 


and actively connected with the Associated 
Charities. 

October 10, 1906, he was united in mar- 
riage with Lily Owen, M.D., by whom he is 
survived. 


COL. SOLON A. CARTER 


Col. Solon A. Carter, who held the office of 
State Treasurer of New Hampshire longer 
than any other man ever held any state office 
in New Hampshire, died at his home in Con- 
cord, January 28, 1918. 

He was a native of Leominster, Mass., born 
June 22, 1837, but removed to Keene in early 
life, where he was engaged in business when 
the Civil War broke out. He enlisted in the 
Union service, was Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral on the staff of Gen. E. W. Hinks, and 
was brevetted major and lieutenant-colonel 
for gallant and meritorious service. He was 
a representative from Keene in the legisla- 
ture of 1869 and 1870, was elected State 
Treasurer in 1872, and served continuously 
until 1913, with the exception of a single 
year from June, 1874, to June, 1875. He was 
a member of the N. H. Executive Council in 
1915-16. An extended biographical sketch 
of Colonel Carter appeared in the GRANITE 
Monta ty for August, 1909. 


HON. WILLIAM M. CHASE 


_ Hon. William M. Chase, former associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire, and one of Concord’s most eminent 


citizens, an extended sketch of whose life 
may be found in the GrantrE Monraty for 
November, 1907, died at his home. in the 
Capital City, February 3, 1918, at the age 
of 80 years, having been born in Canaan, 
December 28, 1837. 

He was the son of Horace and Abigail S. 
(Martin) Chase, graduated from the Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College in 1858, 
taught school, studied law with the late 
Anson S. Marshall, was admitted to the bar 
in 1862, and engaged in practice in Concord, 
first as a partner with Mr. Marshall, after- 
ward with the late Chief Justice Sargent, 
and later with Frank S. Streeter. He served 
as an associate justice of the Supreme Court. 
from April 1, 1891, till December 28, 1907, 
when he was retired by age limitation. He 
was a member of the State Senate of 1909-10, 
and had holden many corporate offices. 


DANIEL W. SANBORN 


Daniel W. Sanborn, a long prominent rail- 
road man of New England, died at his home 
in Somerville, Mass., January 7, 1918. 

He was born in Wakefield, Mass., February 
27, 1834, and was a brother of the late Hon. 
John W. Sanborn of that town. He com- 
menced his career as a trainman, on the old 
Eastern R. R.; became a conductor in 1870}. 
was transportation master from 1878 to 1884; 
was superintendent of the Eastern Division 
of the B. & M. R. R. from 1884 to 1891, when 
he became general superintendent of the 
Boston & Maine continuing till his retire- 
ment in 1906. He is survived by a wife and 
two children by his first marriage, Fred E. 
Sanborn, general superintendent of the Maine- 
Central Railroad, and Mrs. J. M. French of 
Somerville. 


PROF. GEORGE W. BINGHAM 


Prof. George W. Bingham, a noted educator, 
native of Claremont, born October 23, 1828, 
died at his home in Derry, February 12, 1918. 

He was educated at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy and Dartmouth College, graduating 
from the latter in 1863. He served as prin- 
cipal of Gilmanton Academy two years, was: 
in educational work in Pennsylvania and 
Iowa for some time, was principal of Coe’s- 
Academy, Northwood, from 1884 till 1888, 
when he became principal of Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, Derry, continuing until retirement in 
1909, after which he was principal emeritus. 
He was deeply ‘ameentel in religious and 
Sunday-school work, and represented this: 
State at the World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion in London in 1889. 

He married Ma 


Upham Cogswell of 
Northwood, Novem 


r 1, 1863, who died 
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March 4, 1892. August 3, 1906, he married 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cogswell Prescott, a sister 
‘of his first wife, who died five years ago. 


WILLIAM §S. HARRIS 


William Samuel Harris, born in Windham, 
March 29, 1861, died in that town December 
17, 1917. 

He was the son of William C. and Philena 
(Dinsmore) Harris, and was educated at 
Pinkerton Academy, Pennsylvania State 
College, and by private study. He taught 
‘school many years, his most important service 
in this line being that of instructor in Science 
and English, in Coe’s Academy, Northwood, 
for twenty terms. He was best known, how- 
ever, as a writer on historical and genealogical 
subjects, nature studies, etc. 


ALBERT H. VARNEY, M.D. 


Dr. Albert H. Varney, one of the best 
known physicians of Rockingham County 
for many years, died at his home in Newfields, 
January 16, 1918. 

He was born at North Berwick, Me., 
March 27, 1836, attended Berwick Academy, 
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and was graduated from Harvard Medical 
School in 1857. He commenced practice in 
Chicago, but soon returned East, and located 
in Newfields in 1860, where he continued 
through life, gaining an external practice, 
and also maintaining an office in Exeter for 
many years. Politically he was a Republican 
and had served his town as selectman, as 
representative in 1871, and as town clerk 
for twenty-three years. He is survived by a 
widow, who was Miss Olive Fernald, and 
three daughters. 


COL. THOMAS L. HOITT 


Col. Thomas L. Hoitt, a prominent citizen 
of Barnstead, died in that town January 30, 
1918. He was born in Barnstead, April 1, 
1837, son of Benjamin and Mehitable (Bab- 
son) Hoitt. His mother was a granddaughter 
of Gen. John Stark, and he was one of two 
living great-grandsons of the General, at the 
time of his death. He was a Congregation- 
alist and a Democrat, and represented the 
Stark family and the State of New Hamp- 
shire at the Centennial celebration of Stark 
County, Ohio, September 6, 1911. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


THe Granite Montsiy for the first 
‘quarter of 1918—January, February and 
March—is herewith presented, in accordance 
‘with the plan outlined in the last issue for 
1917. The greatly increased cost of produc- 
tion, over that of ante-war times rendered it 
necessary to adopt this plan or to double the 
annual subscription price. The amount of 
valuable and interesting matter presented in 
this issue should be sufficient to reconcile 
all our patrons to the change that has been 
made, yet which it is hoped may not neces- 
sarily be permanent. Subscribers are now 
reminded that payment for 1918 should be 
made upon receipt of this issue, in all cases 
where it has not been made in advance. This 
is an absolutely necessary requirement. 





On the second Tuesday of March, at the 
annual meetings in the towns and at special 
meetings -in the cities not holding regular 
elections on that day, delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention ordered for the first 
Wednesday in June, by the legislature, were 
chosen, a large proportion of able and experi- 
enced men being included in the number 
elected. There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to what course should be pursued by 
the convention when assembled. It is con- 
tended by some that the body should adjourn 
sine die, at once. Others insist that it should 
effect an organization and then adjourn at 
the call of the president, after the war is 
ended; while others insist that having been 


legally called it should attend to its work, 
and, if in the judgment of the majority 
amendments to the constitution are desirable 
the same should be drawn and presented to 
the people for adoption or rejection at the 
next election, on the ground that any changes 
needed in time of peace, are nd less, and prob- 
ably more necessary in time of war. Already 
there are several men mentioned for the pres- 
idency of the Convention, and one at least 
is reported to be making an active canvass. 
The general assumption seems to be that 
some Republican will be made president, be- 
cause all presidents of such conventions 
have been Republicans, since that party 
came into existence. This ought not, neces- 
sarily, to follow, however. Party politicsought 
to be left out of sight entirely, and the ablest, 
most experienced and best qualified man 
chosen, regardless of his partisan affiliations. 





The political pot is already ‘“‘simmering”’ 
in this state, preparatory to the coming cam- 
paign, especially on the Republican side. 
Although there is but one declared candidate 
for the gubernatorial nomination in that 
party as yet, and not likely to be another, 
there are at least four men in the field for 
the nomination for U. 8S. Senator, viz.: Rose- 
crans W. Pillsbury, George H. Moses, Gov. 
H. W. Keyes and ex-Gov. Rolland H. Spauld- 
ing, with a strong possibility of further entries. 
The contest for the nomination promises to 
be a decidedly warm and interesting one. 





HON. ROLLAND H. SPAULDING 





